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This issue of The Journal is the fifth of a series of issues featuring the Laboratory 
School of Indiana State Teachers College. The picture on the front cover is a close- 
up of one wing of the Laboratory School building. The timeliness of the College’s 
recently adopted wartime objectives, in view of the international situation, justifies 
their receiving precedence in page placement ahead of the regular feature articles 
of the issue. 
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The warlime objectives ol Indiana 


State Teachers College printed be 
low were prepared by a lacalty com 
miltee appointed by the Administra 
live Council and the Faculty Advisory 
(Committee of the College. and then 


approved by the same bodies. The 


| members of the committee which pre 
pared the objectives were Wilbur B. 
Brookover, Gwylym Isaac, Anne M1. 


Lee, Mary Reed. and I. R. Shan 


non, chairman. 


| The basic philosophy which should 
ouide the Indiana State Teachers 
College. or any other worthy insti- 
tution, in wartime, is to perform its 
normal functions better than ever 
before. For this. the following ma 
jor all-time objec tives flor the 
College should be uppermost in the 


minds ol all functionaries of the 


College during wartime. 
A. Maintenance of the supply ol de 
sirable regular elementary- and 


high-school teachers. This neces- 


sitates: 
} 
|. Continued attention to ruimting 
the most promissing high-school 
graduates for the teaching proles 
sion. 
) En | 
- Encouragement of youth to con 
tinue their education as planned 
until their country calls, and to feel 
justilied in so doing. 
ninterrupled mamtlenance ol 


standards for quantity and quality 
ol scholastic achievement. Al- 


though there may well be a short- 


ening of time required lor gradua 
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tion. there should be no reduction 
of curriculum content or quality 
ol perlormance. no granting of de- 
Orees until all catalog requirements 


are met. 


|. constant critical evaluation ol 
all functions and activities of the 
College to decide whether they can 
Le justilied in light of sound edu 
cational theory and in light of war 
aims and war economies. 

Renewed emphasis on the dig- 
nity and signilicance of the teach 


ing profession. 


(’. Renewed emphasis on the role of 
the teacher in fostering democrac V. 

|). on promoting industrial 
and vocational ellic through 
better ouidance. through more e@xX- 
acting standards of work habits. 
and through extension of industrial 
activities. 

Co-operative relationships be- 

tween the College and other agen- 

cies of the community and state to- 


ward educ ational ends. 


In addition to perlorming all its 
normal functions with maximum el- 
liciency, there are some functions 
of the College which deserve par- 
ticular and added emphasis dur- 


ing wartime. These include: 


A. Fleatth programs, with oreater 
emphasis on nutrition, hygiene. cor 


reclive work, and hardening exer- 


cise, although no diminution of 


physical education or competitive 


athletics. 


Bb. General adult education stressing: 


|. Vocational and industrial efficien 


CY. 


& Physical and mental health and 


hygiene. 
». Emotional stability. 
War and peace objectives. 
». Civilian defense. 
6. Delense Saving. 
Americanization. 


S. Responsible citizenship. 


on 


») Civil liberties. 

10. Generalized understanding and 
tolerance 

Individual and collective morale. 

12. Worthy use of leisure. 

15. leadership. 

United action against proliteer- 
ing and hoarding. 


15. Housing and sanitation. 


16. Conservation. 


17. Planning for a new world order 
lollowing the war based on the 
principles of brotherly love and 


CCONOMY of abundance. 


Emphasis in regular classes of the 
College on the same objectives just 


stated. 


[). Refresher courses for former teach. 
ers who may be needed for resumed 


classroom work. 
|_iberal-arts education. 


r. Pre-prolessional education other 


than for teaching. 


Ht. Finally. during the war period the 
College should assume some func- 
tions growing immediately out of 
the war and war industries, in so 
lar as the plant and equipment of 
the College permit. Those most ap- 
propriate are education to meet the 


needs of: 


A. Army and Navy personnel. 
in war industries. 
C. People needing vecational read- 


justment lLecause of the war. 


D. Nurses. 
Social-service workers. 


F.C. A.A, 
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Supervised 


Student Teaching 


6. vamison 


Dr. Director of the 
Division of Teaching at Indiana State 
Teachers ‘ollege. 


Jamison is 


Introduction 


This is the fifth, and last, of a 
series of issues of The Teachers Col 
lege Journal devoted to the Labora- 
tory School of Indiana State Teach- 
ers College. The first issue presented 
a statement ol the philosophy ol the 
school and a description olf the phy 
sical plant and its environment. The 
second issue described the elemen- 
tary division, with a picture ol the 
activities of the children enrolled in 
orades from the kindergarten throug) 
the sixth. The third issue was devoted 
to the the 


secondary division ol 


school. and included a statement of 


the objectives in its various areas. 


The fourth issue explained some ol 


the out-ol-class activities which ere 
considered an important part ol the 
| aboratory School curriculum. Thi: 
filth issue of the Journal describes 
the laboratory School in one of its 
very important functions—a center for 
supervised student teaching. 

In 1957, the 


scries on the | aboratory School was 


when first ol this 
written, there appeared these signil- 
icant lines in the statement of philos 
ophy: “But two trends are now clear- 
ly outlined. One of these is a demand 
for a changed school theory and 
the 


some 


practice; other is a_ tendency 


toward experimentation — in 
practices. 


the thi: 


part ol its philosophy been demon 


school 
Nowhere in school has 
strated in practice more than in the 
development of the program of su 
pervised student teaching. 
Since 1933, Indiana State Teachers 


College has made strenuous efforts 


74 


to place the | aboratory School again 
in the position il maintained when 
teacher training first began in. this 
country. The concept olf integration 


(though the term was nol then in 


the 


lear her training 


fundamental to 
the 


movement for at least the first Hilt, 


vented) Was 


lounders of ol 


vears ol ils history. Originally. the 
school 


the 


framing 


demonstration and ice 


the 


prac 


| 
Was center around which 


normal-s« hool program ol 


was built. But an expansion came as 


G. Jamison 


schools of education were organized: 
and as the normal schools changed 
to teachers colleges, another polic 
and plan emerged. [his we may term 
the dualistic plan in which the aca 
demic and prolessional phases were 
partially or completely divorced. Un 
der the guise ol developing better 
ws holarship and providing a more lib 
eral education, it was considered that 


this separalion was wholly desirable. 


The anomalous position in which the 


Laboratory School found itself as a 


result’ of this divorce need NOt he 


desc ribed. I} we may judge by profes. 
sional recognition, salary isc rimina. 
tions, and other well known cond}. 
tions, it is sultticient to say that the 


training school lost its Position as the 


center of the teacher education pro. 
oram. 

So the program which was Started 
in 1933 at Indiana State Teacher, 
College was one which for lack ol 
better name is relerred to as an inte 
grated plan of teacher education. This 
plan of teacher education implies tha’ | 
the prolessional aim dominates the 
entire program. According to this 
philosophy. it is insisted that in an 
institution preparing teac hers for both 
the elementary and secondary levels 
the philosophy ol prolessional integra. 
tion should dominate all phases of the 
program—the administration. the 
hing stall, and the curriculum. 


is the belief of the institution thal 


M. 


lary 
ol 
ers ( 


Th 
the 
in SC 
spons 
leach 


ciassf 


equivalent scholarship is possible 
that a more suitable cultural back. | 
oround is provided, and that teach.’ 
ers are equipped better prolessional 
since the entire program ts dominated 
by a prolessional outlook. 


()rganization 


Previous to i935. the Laborato; 
School was administered as a pail 
ol the Education Iepartment. But i 
that year, when the new Laboraton 
School was opened, there was create 
a new department called the Divisia 
ol Teaching. The individual charged : 
with the responsibility of the nev 
division was OIVEN the title. Director 
o! the 


Principal! of the Laboratory School 


Division ol Teac hing and 


Two assistant directors ol the Divi 
sion ol Teaching were appointed. | 
One of those assistant directors wa 
a sper ialist in elementary education 
and the other a specialist in the field 


ol secondary education. The two a 


sistants were delegated the specili 

responsibility ol supervising the stu 
dent-leaching 


Facilities for Student Teaching 


program. 


The Campus | aboratory Schoo! 


which serves as a student teaching 


center, is maintained by the College | 
The College bas an arrangement wil 
the S¢ hool hoard of the cily ol [ err 


(Continued on page 92) 
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Mary D. Reed 


Miss Reed. <pecializing in elemen 


lary education, is Assistant Director 


of Teaching al Indiana State Teach 


ers College. 


The student teaching program al 
the elementary level has broadened 
i» scope to meel the increasing re 
the 


teacher. Today. in addition to her 


ponsibilities ol present-day 
classroom responsibility, she is ex 
nected to interpret the work of the 
w~hool to parents and community. 
The community expecis her to par 
ticipate in its activities, and society, 
‘iy this time ol crisis. looks to her to 
develop within her pupils an under- 
standing of ways ol democracy and 
a devotion to its ideals. 

This is an ambitious program. I} it 
is accomplished, it is due to the 
loresighted action ol the State Board 
of Education. to the counsel ol the 
elementary-curriculum committee of 


the College. and the co operation of 
the stall. 

In 1937, the State Board of Educa 
lion ruled that alter August, 1940. 
no teacher could be licensed to teach 
in the elementary schools of Indi. 
ana with less than four years of pre- 
paration. A committee trom the Sta‘e 
Board appointed to outline a policy 
this 


thus: “The educ ation of leac hers con 


basic to requirement reported 
ceived in a broad sense, should he 
based on her's needs as individ 
uals, as members ol so¢ iely, and es 
members of the teaching prolession. 
This sort of preparation involves: (1) 
a broad cultural education. (2) a 


knowledge ol the specialized material; 


| lo be taught, and (3) the distinctly 


prolessional elements pertinent to the 


work of the teacher. 


he committee believes that the 
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various phases ol teacher develop 
ment provided lor in the elementary 
teacher-education curriculum should 
run concurrently, with major em 
phasis on the broad general prepara- 
tion in the earlier part of the training 
period and with increasing emphasis 
on the specialized and prolessional 
phases as the student advances. 
The responsibility ol providing for 
the implementation of this philosophy 
at Indiana State Teachers College 
the elementary- 


Was delegated lo 


Nlary 1). Reep 


curriculum committee. Two studies 


mace by the writer at the direction 
ol the committee are reported here 
because ol their bearing on the pres- 
ent program ol student teaching. The 
lirst has to do with “providing that 
teacher development run concurrent 


lear hing. 


the second. the plan of student 


Providing tor Student Development 


"State of Division oi 


Teachers Training and 
Bulletin. June 6. 1936. 


Indiana. 
licensing. 


lo provide for teacher development 


throughout the flour vears IS impor- 


tant. first. because it requires time 
lo develop teaching personality, and a 
ccond, because there seems to be a #5 


close correlation between ex 


perience with children and teaching 
success. A plan was devised, therelore, 
lo insure contacts between the stu- 
dents. the pupils, and the stalf of the aie 
Si hool. The 


Director of the Division of Teaching 


laboratory Assistan| 


was charged with the responsibiltiy 

ol seeing that all students had some 

experience with the school each term. 

For a period ol two vears she ar- 

ranged with various instructors lor 

observations or participating activ- 
ilies. providing each with the lollow- 
ing bulletin: 

Suggestions for Student Contact with 

the | aboratory School Throughout 

the College (ourse 

|. Observation and participation. 

A. Directed observation paralleling 
subject matter and professional 
COUFSEeES. 

i. Purposes: 

a. lo develop a prolessional attitude Bc 
toward educaiton. 

b. To provide early contacts with 
children. 

c. lo develop an appreciation of the ae 
pupil s need of a teacher who has a 
competent knowledge of his sub- 
ject. 

d. lo develop an appreciation of the 
relation between age level of pu- 
pils and the difficulty of subject 
matter. 

e. lo develop a realization of the im- 
portance of the fundamental con- 
cepts of subject matter. 

lL. To develop an appreciation of con- 
crele experience as a technique 
of instruction. 

2. Activities paralleling: 

a. Prolessional courses. 

(1) Make a survey olf a modern 
school plant, observing facilities 


and equipment. 
(2) Observe pupils of different age 
levels. 


a) Note evidence relative to: 
. Health conditions. 
Social background. 
Emotional adjustment. 
Ete. 
b) Note evidence relative to: 
. Interest in school activities. 
Work habits. 
Subject matter courses. 
(1) Observe several 
given area. 


( 
2 


lessons im a 


(a) Determine the purpose of each 
lesson. 
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(1h) Study the relationship of the se- 
lection of subject matter to the 
purpose. 

(c) Decide what the teacher needed 
to know in order to teach this 
lesson. 

|. Interests and abilities ol pupils. 

2. Breadth of subject matter. 

(d) List materials used by the teach 

er. 

Participation. 

A. Purposes. 

|. To provide contacts with pupils 
in order that the students may 
feel comfortable with them. 


2. To introduce the student oradual- 
ly into the problems olf respon- 
sible teaching. 

Activities 

|. Story telling. 

4 Playing cames with children. 

5. Assisting in collecting science 
materials. 

4. Preparing reading or number 


charts. 
Selecting 
Mictating 
7, (hecking 
8. Scoring handwriting. 


reference materials. 
spelling lists. 
papers. 


Q). Coaching individuals or small 
Groups. 
[he initial observation together 


with the suggestions from the bulletin 
were usually sullicient to stimulate a 
desire to participate. For example. 
college students alter watching a 
fourth-grade class in its attempt to 
identily rocks. arranged an_ exhibit. 
Another science class alter observing 
sixth graders in their study of stars, 
invited them to the college observa- 
tory and acted as guides. A music 
class helped second-grade pupils to 


the had 


created for a play. students 


which they 


Art 


helped them design costumes and 


write 


plan scenery. Physical-educ ation stu 
dents helped with the dances. Thus 
the contact program made “learning 
the 


spread to students on other curricula. 


by dong” natural method and 
lt is no longer ne essary for the Assis 
tant Director to arrange tor the con- 
tacts. Faculty and students have 
learned the way to the school, and 
appreciate the advantage of first-hand 
experiences with the children. 
Developing the Student- Teaching 
Plan 

The problem of preparing an ade- 
quale plan for student teaching was 
also studied by the committee. The 


lengthened period of preparation, the 
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ay 


studies of difliculties olf teachers in 
the field, and the counsel ol super 
visors and superintendents led to a 
consideration ol an all-day practice 


SO pe-sons 


program. Because many 
engaged in teacher training teel thal 
such a program would prove a pah- 


acea for all student-teaching prob 
lems, the experiences ol this stall are 
described. 

Brielly. the initial plan consisted 
of the assignment of the student to 
one supervising leac her lor the per 
iod ol a quarter in which the entire 
day. ine luding a daily discussion per 
iod termed practicum, constituted the 
the student load. For this the students 
received 16 hours of credit. 

The advantages ol this plan were 
that it: 
|. Allowed the student to spend his 

entire day on prolessional work. I 

avoided the conflict arising trom 


foo many classes and demands. 


2. Provided opportunity lor the stu 
dent to participate in all the as 
pects ol teaching. 

5. Provided intensive training which 


should the student contidence 
in her ability io teach the particu 
lar grade to which she has been 
assigned, 
i} Was simple to administer. 
Experience proved that in some re 
spects the results of this plan were 
very satislving. By the close of the 
term any one ol the students could 
substitute quite capably lor her su 
pervising tear her. She understood the 


had 


skill, kepl records adequately. 


children. reasonable teaching 
about the tasks of preparing materials 


iently and knew how to work 
with parents. | lowever, problems arose 
when the time came to place these 
students. Because of the limitations 
o! the experience, they lacked versa 
tility and felt inadequate in consider 
ing a teaching position in any orade 
other than the one in which they had 


had had 


but one teaching license, a lower or 


experience. Further, each 
an upper orade, depending on the 
asignment chosen. 

The administration recognized the 
advantages of the all day program 
but felt that a student with flour vears 
should be equipped 


of preparation 


with licenses enabling her lo teact 


in any ol the first) six orades $0 ; 
$0 
launched. Ag 


before. the students spent the e 


second experiment was 
Ntire 
quarter in the Laboratory School 
Two arrangements were tried. ln One 
plan a student spent six week. in 
lower elementary S< hool and ther, 
translerred to the upper level for the 
remainder of the term. The advap. 
tages ol this plan were that the stu. 
dents experienced the full teaching 
day. learned to understand the al 
justment necessary in moving 
one level to another, and with a single 
exception each discovered that she 
was better adapted to teach ON One 
level than another. The disadvantag: 
of this plan was that six weeks Was 
in most cases, too short a period jp 
which to develop the ~salety Mini. 
munr of skill’ which is salislying ty 
student and superintendent. 

the second plan a student speni 
a morning on one level and the alter. | 
noon on another. shifting in, approxi 
mately six weeks. Under this arrange. 
ment the student knew the work 0! 


the school day in both the lower and 


upper levels ol the school, Becoming 
lomiliar with the children and mate 
ials during th eearly part ol the tern 
lelt a longer period in which to de 
velop teaching skill. But the task d 
Lecoming acquainted with — sevent 
children at one time was a heavy one 
and it soon became apparent that il 
perchance. the student had difficult 
bai adapting to the work of one orade 
it reflected in the work of the othe 
again, the experience was nel 


salishving. brielly. lor most students 


a three-months term was too short a | 
period in which to develop adequate 
bean hing skill | 
The Present Plan 

In the spring of 1941. a comm! 
tee evaluated the complete expen 
ment and prepared recommendation | 
which were accepted by the Adminis 
trative Council of the College. 

In the present plan. each studerl 
devotes part ol two consecutive tem 


of the senior vear to student teaching 


The twelve credit hours are divided | 


as lollows: Fight hours in one tem 
are scheduled at the level in which 


the student expects to teach: lou 
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ching 
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e teri 
which 


lout 


yurnal 


i 
+ 


e scheduled in a second term 


hours ar 
at the level in. whic h the student ex 


pects to secure the second license. 
Practicum fs scheduled during the 
first term of student teaching. 

Thus the student has time to gain 
teaching proliciency and to discover 
the teaching level to which she seems 
hest adapted. She is able to secure 
both lower and upper-grade licenses. 
last of all, she is able to participate to 
some extent in the campus activities 


to whic lh she iS ace ustomed. 
The Place 


facilities of 


the the 


| aboratory School are adequate lor 


At. present 


student teaching on the elementary 
vel. However, since the realism ol 
a student-teaching experience in a 
laboratory sé hool is a moot point, a 
few facts are cited to justily its use. 

The 


dering the business district of Terre 


school is a public school bor- 


Haute. The pupils are an unselected 
soup. The age level ranges from kin- 
dergarten through high school. The 
pupil turnover is heavy. The home 
conditions of the pupils range trom 
those which are utterly inadequate 
to the highest-priced apartments in 
the city. With these conditions. the 
school has more than the usual num: 
her of social problems. A program ol 
school interpretation has given the 
parents contidence in the school, and 
between teachers and parents some 
problems are being solved. 

The teachers are competent. On the 
basis of preparation, skill atti- 
tude, they are ¢ apable of directing the 
student teachers in a broadened pro 
cram of training. A standing commit. 
lee of the stall keeps a watchlul eve 
on local problems, plans lor the so- 
cial phase of student teaching. and 
assumes responsibility lor reporting 
to their associates the findings of 
significant research. 

Proximity makes the use ol com 
munity resources possible: the city 
library, churches, and industries of 
various kinds are available within a 
lew blocks. Proximity to the College 
eliminates transportation problems 
lor students. 

It would seem, then. that student 


teachers might hare well 
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elt) 


vironment in which teachers and 
parents co-operate in solving proble ns 
concerned with the wellare of chil- 
dren. and in a school which util’zes 
iis community resources to enrich the 
lives of the children and in’ which 
there are contually new children who 
need the lriendly help ol student 


teachers. 
The Purposes of Student Teaching 


The broadened concept ol the work 
of the teacher has led to a corres- 
ponding broadening of — student- 
leac hing objectives. 

Brielly. the purposes are these: 

|. le enable the student to direct 
the work ef the classroom intelligent- 
ly. This will entail learning to estab- 
lish desirable tea her-pupil relation- 
ships. developing reasonable instruc- 
lional skill, and learning economical 
methods of management. 

2. lo enable the student teacher 
to feel adequate in professional rela. 
tionships. This will require an un- 
derstanding of staff relationships and 
o! relations with parents and other 
members of the community. 

3. To assist the student teacher in 
any problems essential to her develop 
ment ol a desirable personality. 

1. lo help the student to see the 
need of continued prolessional de- 
velopment in order that the schools 
may do their share in maintaining a 
democratic way ol lile. 

3. To help the student to feel that 
she is tree to request at any time 


assistance along any line. 
The Assignment 


Student teaching is scheduled. as 
has been said, in two terms of the 
The 


lor by the Registrar, files an applica- 


senior Vear. student. vouched 

tion lor student teaching six weeks 

in advance. A COPY of the blank fol- 

lows: 

Students Application For Assign- 
ment lo Supervised Teaching 

|. leaching course no... 2. lerm: 


Fall... Winter. . (Spring Mlid- 


Spring)... Summer 


3. Name.............. Date. . 19. 
(last) (first) (middle) 

‘ Hlome address.... Phone. . 

5. Local address Phone 


Add ress 


) 
0. arent of cuardian. 


Phone 


A 


Age vrs. Date of birth: Yr... 
Nlo.. Dav. Yr. (rad. from EI. 
8. Yr. entered college 19.. College 
hrs. credit: 1. S. T. C..... Else- 
where. . 


9. Curriculum: Elementary 
(jram- 
mar.. Regular college. . Special. : 


Scholarship index. . Psychologi- 


Primary. . Intermediate. . 


cal rating’. ... 
10. Teaching 

11. Applying for supervised teach- 

12. Approved as meeting require- 


ments Department head 


majors: (1).. 


13. Fill in this schedule for super- 
vised teaching: 


Past Term Program 


Next Term Program 


14. Outside employment: Place.... 
Nature of work.... Hours..... 

15. List Clubs or other organizations 
to which you belong: 

16. Credit hours in supervised teach- 
Subject taught 

18. Year.. School.... Name of su- 
pervising teacher 

19. Years of teaching experience. ... 

County. ... Name of schools... 

Assigned to*.... Building*. 

Room No.*.. Hours*.. 

21. Registered*.... 19.... Began 
Work*.... Withdrew*.... 19. 

“To be filled in by the Assistant Di- 
rector. 

** Applicable only at 
level. 


high-school 


FEET be filled in by head of major 
department. 


Turn This Sheet In At The Assis- 
tant Director's Office When Trial 
Program is Filled 

The data concerning preparation, 
available time. and teaching p-eler- 
ence are essential to a good assign- 
ment for the student, and they re- 
ceive due consideration. Considera- 
tion is also given to the teaching 
load of the supervising teac her. An 
effort is made to limit the number 


of students and to distribute those 
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who promise to he good. When dil- 
ficulty is anticipated, the assignment 
is always discussed with the super- 
teacher before it is contirmed. 

The assignment for the second term 
is a simple matter. By the time she 
is ready for it. the student has broad- 
ened in her understanding ol the pur- 
pose of student teaching and usually 
chooses her second assignment quite 
reasonably in the light of her felt 


needs. 


Student Preparation for Student 


Teaching 


As a result of the three vears of 
college experience, the student come; 
to supervised taching with a_ rich 
background. Courses in the sciences 
have provided her with facinating in- 
formation for children. Courses in 
psychology and principles of educa- 
tion have oiven her a basis for un- 
derstanding them. Those in methods 
of teaching the various school sub- 
jects have provided the content and 
the theory which she will translate 
into learning experiences. 

The 


have 


vears ol aclivilies 
the habits of 
co-operation: and frequent contacts 


the School 


oiven them considerable teaching in- 


compus 
oiven students 


with | aaboratory have 
sight. Through association with stall 
members in the Elementary [epart- 


Club. 


have been developed. Thus, for the 


ment friendly relationships 
most part, students come to their su- 
pervised teaching with a zest that 


makes for a challenging experience. 
Inducting the Student 


‘AN feeling of sec urity is essential 
to the satislactory adjustment of the 
student teacher. and experience has 
shown that it is not achieved until 
the student is actually participating 
in the classroom to which she has 
been assigned. For this reason, in- 
itial conferences are brief. Much that 
was formerly included is taken up la 
ler in practicum. It seems reassuring 
to some, however. to have a brief in- 
{erpretation of student teaching and 
its requirements. lo that end. it is 
pointed out that it is a period in 
which they will have the opporvunily 
the 


lo participate in activities in 
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which teachers engage, and that it 
is one in which they learn by doing. 
It is also pointed out that the state 
of Indiana seeks to insure good teach- 
ers for its children by selling up cer- 
tain time requirements for the certi- 
lication of the license. namely. 90 
clock hours. which are to include 16 
hours of observation and 32. hours 
of actual teaching. Each student is 
supplied with a copy of the time 
sheet and is made responsible lor 
keeping her record. 

Since the 


potent at times than the spoken di 


written word is more 


rection when several items are to be 
remembered, the student is also sup- 
plied with the following sell-explan- 


atory bulletin. 
Instructions and Suggestions to Stu- 
dent Veachers 


|. Students who are assigned in 
school other than the Laboratory 
School will register at the princi- 
pal’s ollice before going to the 
room of the supervising teacher. 

2. Students are requested to notily 
the supervising teacher when it 
is necessary lo be absent. 

5. The student will find it to his 
advantage to be in the school 
room betore the opening ol the 
session. 

1. The student will be held account- 

able tor appearing al scheduled 

conlerences called by directors. 

The student is free to ask for 

conterences with his supervising 

teacher or the Director of Stu- 
dent Teaching. 

6. Plans are due 

7. The student would make hersell 
a part olf the room organization. 

8. The student will be wise to fol- 


wl 


low the supervising her's 
method in handling routine mat- 
ters. 


9. The student will be wise. early 
in the term. to refer pupil's ques- 
tions to the supervising teacher. 

10. The student is expected, always. 
to check his own papers. 

11. The student should not use the 
desk of the supervising teacher 
unless invited to by her. 

12. The student is responsible for 
closing his class period on time. 

13. The student is responsible for his 
class until the next teacher takes 
it over. 

14. The student should use the 
ter and figure forms used by the 
supervising teacher. 

15. Student may have overnight li 


brary privileges on books Cantain 
ing stories which they will i 
with pupils, if vouched fo, he 
supervising teachers. 


The beginning ol the term js also 
a good time to discuss professional 
courtesies, for although most of the 
students are thoughtlul and COur. 
teous, others need assistance jn de. 
veloping oracious prolesional Ways 
The items included in the following 
bulletin were supplied by Superyis. 
ing teachers, teachers in the lield 


and student teachers. 


Professional Relationhsips 


Teaching requires line relation. 
ships with adults and children it one 
is to be successful. The teacher. 


therefore, as well as her pupils, mus! 
be oracious in speec h anc action, 
The following check on conduct Is 
lor your personal consideration. 


|. Do you try to be kindly in 


thought and deed / 

2. Do you think it is important to 
be well oroomed / 

3. Do vou always remeber to 
“please.” “thank you.” “pardon 
me, and “vou are welcome’ ? 


1. Do vou think to rise when an 


elder person or a superior ad. 
dresses you? 

5. Do you remember to open a door 
for an older person’ Or a su 
perior / 

6. Do you remember to allow ap 
older person or your superior to 
so through a door ahead of vou! 


7. Do vou remember. to greet your 


associates when vou meet them? | 
8. Do you remember to recognize 
the stranger who comes into your 
school room? 
9. Do you give credit to peopl 
whose materials vou use? 


10. Do you concede graciously the 
point of view of another, even | 
though you do not agree? 

11. Are you carelul to show appre 
cialion to those who help you! 

12. Do vou try to: keep vour voice 
well modulated 7 

13. Do you try to take your respon 
sibility in conversation? 

14. Do vou remember to give vou! 
whole name when it is requested’ 

15. Do vou try never to be conspict 

ous 

Fach student fills out for her sv | 


pervising teacher and for the per 
manent record, the following bio | 
oraphical data blank. This informe: 
tion has proved helpful in establish 
ing rapport between student and su 
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pervising teac her. 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Biographical Data 


Name of student. . Date ol entrance. 
Home address.... Date you expect 

How old are you/f.... Date of birth 


your home in: city, village. 
farm / (underline). What is the 


occupation of your parent or guar- 


How many brothers or sisters have 
Place of voursell in the family oroup- 
youngest. middle. oldest. ......... 
\What were your favorite subjects in 
What subjects were easiest/...... 


What subjects were dillicult 7 

List subjects which vou did not like 

If you feel that vou have had any 
outstanding teachers, tell why you 
considered them outstanding? .... 

Do you like to sing’... What part?. . 

Do vou play a musical instrument . 
What instrument? ........ 

Check the se hool organizations spon- 
sored by your high school. Double 
check any in which vou were ac- 


live. 

Glee club Part vou sang...... 
Band or or hestra.. Instrument. . 
Drama... . Debating club 


Journalism Other organiza- 
Athletic organizations or teams. . 
Y.M..... Blue Triangle Club. ... 
Girl Scouts... Camp Fire Girls. . 
What officers have vou in 


school organizations 7 


ln what kind of work have you ever 
engaged for which vou received 
length of employ 
What outside work are vou doing at 
What other colleges have vou at- 
tended?.... Date 
Why did you come to this school?. . 
Of what sorority, fraternity, or club 
are you a member? ............ 


Do vou usually attend the events 


ll vou are a girl, in what recreational 
activities. sports. or dancing spon- 
sored by the Women's Athleti. 
Association do vou take part? .... 

lf you are a hoy, in what intramural 
activities or sports do you take 

Make a copy of your study budget 


Are vou interested in belonging lo a 
club sponsored by the students of 
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the elementary group? .......... 
What dues could you afford to pay 
per term’ None... 10c.. 23e...... 


ln what age children are you inter- 
What experience have you had with 
them? Indicate by checking one or 
more ol the following: 
Caring lor younger brothers or 
Caring for the children of your 
Teaching in public school 
Teac hing in church school .... 
Club leadership 
What are vour favorite outdoor rec- 


reations / 


What are vour favorite indoor recrea- 
What is your hobby? 
What newspaper or magazine do you 
read regularly? 


magazine do you particularly 
list some of vour favorite books 
(CGiive the author if possible.) 
What use do you make of the li- 
Name three musical 


that vou enjoy 


compositions 

Name three pictures that vou enjoy. . 

Name or list some of the people in 
public lile whom vou partic ularly 
admire. Why? 

Why did you choose your present 
Some of the students will know 

their supervising tear hers and JO di 

rectly to the rooms. Those who are 

nol personally acquainted are intro- 
duced by students or by the Assistant 

Wirector. The supervising teacher in- 

troduces them in turn to the pupils. 
Again experience has taught that it 

is well for the students to secure 
lacts pertaining to materials and 
management early, so lor conven- 
ience, the supervising teacher helps 
them to secure the intormation called 


lor on the following sheet: 


Obersevation—Room 


Please observe the room to which 
you are assigned in order to secure 
the following information. Check the 
duties in which vou can assist dur- 
ing your student-teaching period. 


\Where do you hang vour wraps / 

Where do the children hang their 
wraps / 

Where is the paper supply kept / 

Where are the textbooks kept? 

Where may reference material be 
secured? Do you know how to 
get 


Are supplementary materials avail 
able / 

are room duties managed / 
Hlow is the lighting regulated / 

How is ventilation regulated 7 

How are materials passed to pupils? 

are materials collected 

Hlow is pencil sharpening man 
aged ? 

Where is the cloth that is u-ed 
when ink is spilled ? 

is the basement period man- 
aged ? 

Where do children wash their 
hands 

Where is the drinking fountain 7 

Where is the fire alarm? 

What is the signal for fire? 

Io the children have any special 
method for coming into the 
room / 


Io the children have any special 
method for passing to classes ? 

How is the room kept tidy? 
Teachers desk? Desks? Floors? 
Cupboards? Blackboard? 

How is the children's work ex- 
hibited ? 

How should the children of your 
room pass in case of fire drill? 


The in the Classroom 


lt is the supervising teacher in the 
classroom who contributes most to 
the student teacher's development. lt 
is the supervising teacher who helps 
the student to know whether her an- 
alysis of pupil needs is adequate lor 
satishac tory planning and teaching. 
is the supervising teacher who sees 
that the student teacher progresses as 
rapidly as is consistent with good per- 
lormance. 

As has been said many times, the 
vwork of the student teacher includes 
observation, participation, stu- 
dent teaching. Elsewhere, too. in th’s 
discussion is found the approach to 
ellective observation. and it is to be 
noted that the student teacher's at- 
titede and insight in observation dur- 
ine this period are in marked con- 
trast to her earlier attitude and in- 
sight. 

The students participate freely 
the activities of the children. They 
assist in play. in music, and in art. 
They accompany the children on ex- 
cursions and to the library. They pre- 
pare materials, supervise study 
periods, and help children who have 


been absent. 


( ‘sually the student begins her ac- 
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tual teaching with a small up in 
order that the experience tay be sat- 
islying from the standpoint of. chil- 
dren and student teacher. As early 
as IS expedient. she teaches this group 
daily. asking for observations as she 
feels the need of assistance. As she 
lecomes accustomed to teaching and 
she is at the 


gains in confidence. 


slage where she can discuss with her 


supervising teacher why some days GO 
well and others not so well. It is at 
this stage that the supervising teach- 
ers are especially skillful. They know 
when to point out that the success 
was due to the student's wide knowl- 
edge. to her caretul planning, to her 
wise Managemeil of materials, and to 
her ability to keep all the pupils in- 
terested. 

Many supervising teacher include 
coaching in the student teacher's ex- 
perience. They have found it to be an 
elfective way of teaching students 
that one has not taught until some 
one has learned, and that the rate ol 
learning varies. In brief, it is a sood 
way in which to develop a real un- 
derstanding of individual differences 
and furnishes excellent oppor- 
tuntiy to apply the pring iples of good 
teaching. However. it is only eflec- 
tive il carefully planned. 
coaching results in reversal to prac- 
tices recalled from the student teach- 
ers own childhood experience and 
thus olten sets up interference with 
desirable teaching habits. 

Taking charge of an entire room 
comes near the close of the term. It 
is a culminating experience and as 
such is preceded by careful prepara- 
tion and followed by thoughtful eval- 
uation. 

A formal list of the activtites of 
supervising teachers is scarcely 
needed Ly the readers of this article. 
However, it seems appropriate to in- 
clude one student's list of her ac- 
the 


reveals the breadth cf experience pro- 


tivities tor quarter, because it 
vided by the supervising teacher, and 
by implication, the guidance given by 
her. Equally revealing is the reaction 
of another student to the suidance 


provided by her supervising teachers. 


Activities Of Student Teaching 
80 


Observations 
In the grades and special rooms 


Planning 
Two whole davs 
Spelling for a week at a time 
Writing 
Arithmetic 
Reading groups 
English period 
Thanksgiving basket 
Halloween party 
Checking 
Standardized tests 
Spelling 
Arithmetic 
Writing samples 
(ompositions 
Oral reading 
Desks 
Teaching 
Weiting 
Arithmetic (substraction, addition ) 
Spelling 
Oral reading 
Silent reading 
Reading groups 
Introducing new books 
lncidental citizenship. health. and 
salety 
Fundamentals ol 
Routine duties 
Cleaning boards 
bulletin boards 
Resulating windows and lighting 
Caring for fresh flowers 
Taking attendance 
Passing papers 
Fixing pen s 
( jreeting children at noon 
Dismissing children at noon and 
evening 
Conference with 
NiIrs. Fitzsimmons 
Nliss Reed 
Few parents 
Few children 
Nliscellaneous 
Making orade charts 
Averaging orades 
Recording orades 
(Grading papers 
Marking orade cards 
Keeping children after school 
Making extra work for slow chil- 
dren 
Talking to visitors 
Reading notes sent to school 
Reading school bulletins to class 
Errands 
Collection Red Cross money. milk 
money, stamp money 
Reading teaching materials 


What the Critics Have Done for Me* 


|. They have given me. through 


observine them. certain techniques 
and methods. 
2. They have taught me more ef- 


ficient wavs of doing things. 


“Barbara Faust. 


>. They have made me realize that 
must be accurate. 

4. | have learned to Pay More at 
tention to detail. | 

* They have, through conterences 
helped me solve problems. 

0. They have made me realize that 
| must keep busy making myself a bet. 
ter teacher. | can see some of My ip. 
capabilities. 

7. | have learned how to handle 
certain difficult for in. 
stance: when a= mother has been 


situations. 


called in about the repeated absence 
ol her child: how to get the most 
problem children—how to ap- 
them: 
what to do when one child, through 


laughing and talking, keeps the whole 


proach them and deal with 


class out of order. 

lt is rather hard to put it down in 
words. It has been as Was expected 
They have been in some cases an in- 
spiration and a ouide, 

Practicum for Beginning Student 


Teaching 


Practicum is a service course which 
is part ol the student's initial 
dent-teaching experience. It might be 
considered an extension of the COn- 
ferences of the supervising teacher if 
sullicient time were available to her. 
The purposes of the course are: 

|. To enable the student teacher to 

understand, through analysis and 

discussion, the significance of the 

teaching activities in which she 
participates. 

2. To study the problems of teach- 

ing relationships: pupil-teacher. 

parent-teac her,  teacher-adminis. 


trator, teacher-tall. leac her-other 


school emplovees. teacher-com 
munity, and teacher-book com: 
panies. 


Lo provide guidance making 
lesson” plans. 

i. lo provide practice in- activities 

which have for their purpose the 

interpretation of the school to the 

public 


To torm the habit of responsibil 


itv lor sell-growth. 

The students meet three days each 
week. The discussion is kept informal 
and the students are encouraged al 
all times to bring their problems lo 
the Group. 

[-x perience teaches that “what to 
do with Johnny is the first question 


to be raised. So the initial discus- 
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sjon In the course centers in the ques- 
tion. ‘What do we need to know in 
order to understand Johnny ’” To get 
at the problems of Johnny. one must 
lirst understand Johnny s environ. 
ment—his school and its philosophy. 
the classroom, his home environment, 
and Johnny himself. Consequently. 
come time is devoted to GIVING the 
students insight into the functions 
and organizations of this school in 
order to build up a feeling that such 
information is essential to any con 
structive planning in any school. For 
the study of this community, the stu 
dents are led to use the forms which 
they have developed in their social- 
study course together with the form 
lor child study which is in general 
use on this campus. This approach 
has been helptul in enabling the stu- 
dents during the early stages ol ad- 
justment to feel that they have ade 
quate preparation and materials trom 
their theory course to meet their pres- 
ent needs. 

The study of one child leads to a 
need lor considering the individual 
diflerences of the many pupils with 
whom the students will he working. 
so the second assignment is an obser 
vation. The following directions are 
given: 

|. Make a seating plan olf the pu 

pils in your room. 

2. Select live pupils who can be 

depended upon to contribute to 

the work at hand. 

Select’ three pupils who seem 
to vou to be outstanding in their 
work. 

1. Select three pupils who seem to 
vou to. oller problems. Char 
acterize each problem. 


Check over your list a month 


~! 


now. Do vou agree with 
vour first judgment / 

Several observations of this char 
acter are made. At all times the stu- 
dents are led to consider the develop 
ment of the whole child and his 
relation to the school rather than his 
relation to any one grade. 

Crood working relationships are es 
sential to the happiness of children 
and teachers, and to an ettective 
school organization. For this reason, 


some time is devoted to discussing 
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various types ol relationships in or 
der to develop the habit of intelligent 
co-operation. 

The technique of lesson planning 
is taught lor two reasons: first. be- 


cause it is a means of developing skill 


in analyzing the characteristics ol 


e0od teaching: second, because it is 
helptul to the students to see how 
planning must take into account the 
varying conditions of pupil ability, 
grade level, available material. end 
type olf program. The complexity of 
the integrated program has increased 
the difficulty of planning while it 
has increased its importance. [The ap- 
proach is somewhat as follows: “Be 
ready tomorrow to describe a lesson 
which you have observed. Be ready 
to tell what was taught and the pro- 
cedure used by your supervising 
teacher.” Discussion leads to an at- 
tempt to discover why the lesson was 
taught. and to summarize what was 
accomplished. Thus the tour steps 
most uselul in beginning planning he 
come apparent: why, what, how—the 
introduction the teaching pro 
cedure—and_ the summary. For pur 
pose of convenience, students identify 
their plans by grade, subject or unit, 
and name. 

Students begin, of course, by plan- 
ning tor the less complex subjects, as 
story telling, spelling, writing. later 
they develop unit plans for social 
studies, which in turn must be broken 
down into the day-by-day plans. 
they are encouraged to make the 
early plans lairly detailed in order 
that they may be quite sure that they 
have a clear picture of how to pro- 
ceed. As they gain In ability to use a 
plan wisely, the amount of detail is 
decreased until by the close of the 
cqguarter they are using the block form 
which is required by most supervisors 
over the state. At all times the stu- 
dents understand that the plan is 
simply a loresighted memorandum. 
and that it is to be used only as a 
euide. But as a ouide it is an aid to 
continunity of development lor pu 
pils and to conlidence on the pari ol 
the teacher. 

The summarizing lesson in plan: 
ning one term was based on a record. 


ing ol a student teacher s teaching a 


lesson trom My Weekly Reader to 
lirst-grade pupils. The student teach 
ers felt that it might well have been 
used as an approac h. From the te 
cording they were able to outline the 
plan ol the lesson. But it was ap 
parent trom the reaction of the stu. 
dent teacher to the pupils response ; 
that she had used her plan merely as 
a ouide. This is the function of a 


plan. 


Interpreting the School to Parents 


and ommunity 


Students do not fully realize the 
value of home-and-school co-opera 
‘ion and the importance of the teach- 
er as the interpreter ol the school. It 
is true that parents and other citizens 
are becoming much better informed 
on present educational practice 
through radio programs, magazine 
articles, and newspaper columns. 
They still need help in understandin» 
present practice, particularly when it 
pertains to “Johnny.” 

For this reason, the students con 
sider in some detail the more common 
They al- 


Association 


teacher-parent problems. 
tend  Parent- Teachers 

and trv their hand at writing notes to 
parents. They first list the various 
types of notes which teachers need to 
write, such as invitations, permis- 
sions, and reports about children. The 
need of this experience is evident in 
a comparison of the “before and al- 
ter. attempts of one student. The fact 
that many schools substitute letters 
lor report cards adds to the signiti- 


cance of notes trom teachers. 
First Attempt 


Nly dear Mr. Doe: 

| felt it necessary to write you about 
——s standing in comparison with 
the rest of the class. In all of his sub- 
jects he is low and I| fear that, un- 
less he changes his attitude and does 
extra work at home, that it will be 
impossible to promote him. It is not 
his intelligence, because he is every 
bit as smart as any one else in the 
class. but his lack of feeling of re- 
sponsibility is keeping him down. | 
know it would help him a greal deal 
if vou would talk to him and make 
him realize that he must work harder. 

| will be glad to talk to you any 
time about ——’s problem. 

Sincerely yours, 
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Second Attempt 


My dear Mr. Doe: 

| appreciated your visit of four 
weeks ago, and I feel that we came to 
a better understanding. Since a 
month is quite a length of time in a 
school year, | realize that you will 
want to know how is pro- 
vressing now. He has greatly im- 
proved in spelling, music, and science, 
but has made no progress in arith- 
metic and reading. teachers 
realize that it is the duty of the school 
to teach the children, but in many 
cases it Is helpful for children to do 
work at home on subjects that are 
difficult. I feel sure that if you will 
continue to encourage — and 
give him some help with the subjects 
in which he is weak, he will do much 
better work. 

| shall be glad to talk to you any 
time about him. 

Sincerely yours, 


After the letters have been read 
and discussed the students draw up 
working principles usually reaching 
some such conclusions as the follow- 


School and community understand- 
ing is a mutual responsibility. 
The need of parent-and-teacher un- 
derstanding is essential to the 

welfare of the child. 

The Parent-Teacher Association is 
a splendid place in which to 
make the acquaintance ol par- 
ents. 

It is not always convenient for the 
parent to have the teacher visit 
in the home and is unwise if it 
would be embarrassing. 

Idle gossip about school affairs is 
unethical. 

In conference or notes to parents: 
Decide first which would be 

more helpful. 

Be sure to show that you are ap- 
preciative of a child's good 
qualities. 

In either case, ‘ell the truth, but 
tell it tactfully. 

Plan some type of action. 

Be brief and to the point. 

Keep the composition of notes 
simple. 

Keep a friendy spirit at all times. 


News Notes 


Teachers are frequently called on 
to write news notes for the school 
page of local newspapers. Students 
learn with practice to point oul the 
educational implication of the activi. 


ties which they report. 
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New Phase of Education for 


Children® 


On October 31, Miss Arey of the 
speech clinic spoke to the parents of 
Miss Price's first-grade class. 

After her introduction, she ex- 
plained to the parents the need for a 
speech clinic, and how it was help- 
ing care for the individual speech 
defects in the | aboratory School. In 
order to oe the best results, she asked 
for the co-operation of all parents. 
She closed by Saving she would be 
more than vlad to have conferences 
with parents concerning the speech 
problems of their child. 


Science Class Attends State 
Mleeting* 


Thirteen members of the 7A. sci- 
ence class and their student teacher 
from the | aboratory School attended 
the Junior Academy of Science Meet- 
ing held in Greencastle, November 1. 

Members of the various clubs had 
complete charge of the program ex- 
cept for the one lecture and demon- 
stration on “Liquid Air’ given by 
Prof. F. J. Allen, Purdue University. 
Interesting exhibits by members of 
the various clubs were on display. 

At the first meeting of the Junior 
Academy of Science, held eleven 
vears ago, there was an attendance of 
only 22 persons. At the meeting last 
week there were almost 300 children 
and sponsors from all parts of the 
state present. The members feel that 
the organization is worth-while, in 
that it stimulates interest in fields of 
science. This interest will carry on 
into later life. 


Community Service 


Training students to be contribut- 
ing citizens in the communities in 
which they will teach is a worthy 
aim. In considering the program from 
the standpoint of the student teacher. 
it is assumed that. as a good citizen. 
her first responsibility is to be a good 
teacher. To fulfill this obligation, she 
must take time to plan her work 
well. Second, it is assumed that she 
study the needs of her community 
and examine its resources. Then in 
the light of her time and talent she 
prepares to be ol service. 

It is assumed, too, that for the four 
vears the student is in college, the 
campus is her community, and that 
valuable experience in 


she gains 


3Alvera Fiegle, 
4Niina Pauline Kirkham, ‘42. 


participating in it. However, through, 
the avenue ol the Elementary De. 


partment Club. invitation is ey 


tended to students who have the time 
to participate in local COMMuUnity 
service for children. | 

As would be expected, MOst sty. 
dents participate in campus ACtiVities 


end there is a growing interest jp 
local community-service projects. The 
students help with Girl Scout troops. 
teach church school classes, and as. 


sist at the Toy loan Center, 
Self-Growth 


In order to discover to what extent 
students are able to plan a balanced 
lile while on the camps, the follow. 
ing form was recently devised. The 
student is to fill it out twice during 
the term. The findings should lead 
to better guidance and to improved 


planning. 
Teacher Activities 


The campus is the college student's 
community. Here she has an Oppor- 
tunity to develop those personal and 
prolessional habits which will make 
her an asset in the community in 
which she will teach later. 

Check this sheet from time to time 
to see whether you are making the 
most of your opportunities here. 
Protessional. 

Participates in professional organ- 

izations. 

Attends Parent-Teacher Associa. 
tion and makes provision for con- 
tact with parents. 

Reads protessional literature. 

Is alert to possibilities of out-ol- 
school experiences that will con. 
tribute to classroom experience. 

Plans her work. 

Personal responsibilities. 

Cares for clothes and person. 

Cares for room in which she lives. 

Takes care of correspondence. 

Nlakes provision for health main. 
tenance. 

Budgets expenses and plans sav: 
Ings. 

Keeps posted on current affairs. 

Attends church. 

Has a hobby. 

Social and recreational activities. 

Chooses associates. 

Visits with associates and acquaint. 
ances. 

Reads for pleasure. 

listens to good music. 

listens to radio. 

Attends movies or theatre. 


(ivie responsibilities. 
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Establishes residence and votes. 
ls alert to community problems— 
needs and resources. 
Assumes defense responsibilities. 
CoNFERENCES FOR ADVANCED 
StupDENT TEACHERS 


Students engaged in the second 
term of student teaching rarely need 
as much guidance as lirst-term stu- 
dents. Their problem is that of ad. 
justment and ol progress. For them 
Lhi-weekly conlerences alternating in- 
dividual and group meetings are 
scheduled. On individual conference 
days. the students arrange appoint 
convenience. 


ments to suil their 


These 


brief. While each student usually 


individual conferences are 
chooses his own topic. this period pro 
vides an opportune time lor any 
necessary discussion ol personality 
problems. 

The purpose of the group conter- 
ences is to continue the progress of 
helping students to implement theory 
in practice. At the beginning of the 
term they are invited to raise ques- 
tions, which include the usual ones 
of discipline. study habits. and the 
like. Later, when the initial adjust- 
ment has been made, they observe 
frequently to study the methods used 
by their supervising teachers to de- 
velop the qualities ol self-reliance. 
human relationship, economic. elfic- 
iency, and civic responsibility. 

During the winter quarter, several 
conferences are devoted to the bus- 
iness of getting a job. An outstand- 
ing administrator meets all of the 
student — teachers and discusses 
“What the Superintendent Wants 
When He Hires a Young Teacher.” 
Following this discussion, the stu- 
dents are given direction in using the 
services of the Placement Bureau. 
Final conterences with the Assistant 
Director are devoted to the adjust- 


ment problems of beginning teachers. 
Work With Supervising Teachers 


The supervising teachers and the 


Assistant Director work together 
closely. Typically, the problem stu 
dent teacher receives more than her 
due consideration. although a sin- 
cere attempt is made to develop the 


gilted student. Most problems ol a 
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personal nature are relerred to the 
Assistant Director. L'sually each stu 
dent is visited. Conferences which 
follow an observation include both 
supervising teacher and_— student. 
Many misunderstandings due to dif- 
lcrences of interpretations are thus 
avoided. 

The following form which is filled 
out and returned to the office has 
been helpful in saving time for all 


( oncerned. 


Teaching Hours for Student Teach- 


ers in Elementary Grades 


Term—194— 


EVALUATING THE \WJorK OF THE 


STUDENT [TEACHER 


-valuating the work of student 
teachers is not asy, because the su- 
pervising teacher has had to make 
choices in planning the student- 
teaching experience. She has had to 
decide. for example, whether to give 
a student teacher a few responsibil- 
ities and work for finished technique. 
or to see that the student has a 
breath of experince. If one shares the 
lormer view, then it is possible for a 
student teacher to achieve a high 
rating. If one accepts the latter, it 
is difficult to achieve a high rating, 
Lecause at best twenty-four weeks is 
a short time in which to develop skill 
in the fine art of teaching. 

The purpose of evaluation is two 
fold—to help the student see the de- 
velopment she has made during this 
period, and from a study of her pro- 
cress to make a program for self- 
srowth. Evaluation is necessary, too, 
lor wise placement. The rating sheet 
which is used is a replica of the one 
used by the Placement Bureau for 
recommendations and follow-up rec- 
ords from school administrators. Thus 
it is possible to make comparisons 
quik kly. However, the present method 
of evaluation is thoroughly unscienti- 
lic, and the elementary stall may well 
lollow the leadership of the secon- 
dary group. in developing a more 
scientitic technique. 


Experience has revealed the need 


status. 


of certain records, so a file is made 
for each student. In it are kepl the 
initial application form, the biograph 
ical data sheet. and the rating sheet, 
to which the supervising teacher at- 
taches a briel summarizing statement 
together with a list of the student- 
teaching experiences. In addition. the 
student files the time sheet, required 
by the state for certilving the license. 
From this information, the Assistant 
[Director is able to prepare recom. 
mendations or to furnish information 


re quested by graduate schools. 
Follow-U'p 
I 


An elfective follow-up program in 
teacher education should provide for 
assistance during the adjustment 
period of the beginning teacher and 
lor her later professional growth and 
advancement. The program at the 
elementary level has not acquired this 
However. certain develop. 
ments indicate steps in the right di 
rection. 

The Placement Bureau has helped 
creatly to develop an adequate pro- 
gram by encouraging a policy ol 
frankness in recommending students 
for teaching positions. Awareness of 
weaknesses as well as strengths en- 
ables the administrator. by caretul 
plac ement, to solve adjustment prob- 
lems for the voung teacher. In_ his 
case, awareness of problems is ‘the 
ounce ol prevention.” The encourag 
ing ol administrators to be equally 
frank in reporting problems which 
college instructors can help to solve 
through field work has been reward 
ing in a number ol cases. 

Supervising teachers and college 
instructors are most generous in in- 
viting teachers to ask for assistance 
The many letters and the Saturday 
morning conferences during the fall 
are testimony that the teachers «re 
appreciative of this service. For the 
most part, this assistance is requestect 
early in the teaching career. buc the 
recent practice of using local teachers 
for institute service has brought an 
influx of requests for advice frem 
teachers as far distant as Oregon and 
ten years removed trom graduation 

The institution of the homecom- 


(Continued on page 92) 
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Student Teaching 


Harold Bright 


Mr. Bright. specializing in secon 
dary education, is Assistant Director 
of Teaching at Indiana State Teach 


‘ers College. 


In the briel space allotted to the 
supervision of student teaching on 
the secondary level, it is possible to 
describe only a few of the most in- 
the 


However. all of our material will be 


teresting phases of program. 
put into book form so that it will be 
available at the College Book Store 


by September 10, 1942. 
Dr. Jamison. in his introduction, 


separation of the 


aptly describes the 


subject-m atter 
departments in 


colleges from the 


B® work of the lab- 
© oratory schools as 
divorced. 
At Indiana 
State, it is hoped, 


that the divorce 


being 


is only  tempo- 
The — task 
of getting the 
faculties of the College and the Lab- 


rary. 


Nir. Bricut 


oratory School to work together har- 
moniously is not an easy one, bul 
scime progress has been made. 

The first effort at eltect- 


ing a closer. relationship was to try 


recent 


to get the subject-matter departments 
ol the College to teel that they had 
an equal responsibility with the Edu 
cation Department in shaping the 
professional training of their majors. 
By creating a Division of Teaching 
and by insisting that there was a part 
in it lor everyone, the Administra- 
tive Council provided a setup which 
promoted a more rapid integration. 
The entire year of 1935 was spent 


in trying to sell the idea to both 
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faculties. In 1936, the English De 
partment, took the initiative by intro- 
ducing a course in so-called integrated 
methods. The Director of Secondary 
Practice. asssisted by the Head ol 
the English Department. planned to 
assign students to their critics at the 
time the students enrolled for their 
course in special methods in English. 
Nuch progress was made during the 
Vear. Since that time five other de- 
partments have co-operated in a most 
progessive fashion. Nearly all others 
have shown a willingness to partici- 
pate. The Head of the Home Econom. 
ics department nol only integrates 
methods and practice, but also helps 
lo assign the student teachers and 
spends a great part of her time in 
supervising student teaching. 

In establishing a more functional 
relationship between the college work 
of the student teacher and the work 
that he would do in the | aboratory 
School, certain ne essary steps had to 
be taken. (1) Working principles re 
lated to directed teaching were ac- 
(2) a 


teaching Was outlined: (3) the cor- 


cepted: program lor student 


rect relationship between the Labor 


atory School and the departments of 


the College was stressed: and (4) an 
evaluation program, planned in terms 
o! the newer educational principles, 
was evolved. Each of these lour steps 
is presented in the remainder of this 


discussion. 
Some Principles Pertaining to 
Directed Teaching 
The 
taken trom the Twenty third Year 


book of the National Sociely of Col 


lege Teachers of Education. Seventy 


following principles were 


three pages ol Teachers College Rec- 
ord for October, 1936. are devoted to 


a description of teacher educ ation in 
New College, and frequent relerence 
is made to principles in the Yearbook 
The Division of Teaching al Indiana 
State has adopted them, also, as 
suiding principles in its program. 

Principle 1. Directed teaching is a 
necessary part of the education ol 4 
teacher. 

Principle 2. An institution should 
seek to state its primary objective of 
directed teaching in so_ brief and 
specific a form that. all concerned 
their achievement. 


can stress 


Principle 3. A student teacher 
should have duties that are Varied 
and extensive enough to give him 
an opportunity to study and under. 
stand most ol the important tasks in. 
volved in the instructional lunctions 
of a teacher. 
Principle 1 A 


student teacher 


should have duties which are varied | 


and extensive enough to give him an 
opportunity to study and understand 
most of the important tasks involved 
in the non-instructional functions of 
a teacher. 

Principle 3. The various phases of 
directed teaching. observations, Par- 
ticipation, and regular teaching need 
to be planned, related. and super- 
vised in a Way that will vive undet- 
standing and control of those guides 
and principles that are helpful in the 
solution of pedagogical problems. 

Principle 6. The work in directed 
teaching should seek to co-ordinate 
the 
the 
COUPSES. 

Principle 7. The course in 


as regards kind. amount, 


student-teacher situations with 


ademi« and prolessional 


hing, 
and rate of induction, should be ad- 
justed to the ability, experience, and 
need of the individual teacher. 

Directed teaching 


should be so administered as to pro- 


Prin iple Ss. 


tect the best interests ol the pupils. 
Principle 9. No teacher 


should le admitted to directed teach- 


student 


ing until he has met established stan- 
dards that tend to select the superior 
lrom the general college population. 
Principle 10. The professional. ac- 
tivities of a student teacher should 
be evaluated in a systematic way. 
Princ iple 11. An institution should 
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e credit for directed teaching 


not giv | 
that institution exercised ade- 


unless 


quate control over the directed-teach- 


ing situation. 

Principle 12. The program ol di- 
rected teaching should develop in the 
student teacher the spirit of experi- 
mentation so that as a_ teacher he 
will be able to modily subject matter 
and methods to tit ever-changing 
needs. 

Principle 13. The course in directed 
teaching should he organized sO as 
to recognize the importance ol the 
conterence between critic and the in 
dividual teacher. 

Principle 14. The work in directed 
teaching should be followed by a 
period of internship. 

Principle 15. Every — institution 
should have campus and off-campus 
facilities. 

Principle 16. Laboratory classes 
should serve experimentation, demon- 
stration, and practice teaching. 

Principle IT. Where possible to 
utilize public alliliated schools for 
actual practice, it is desired to make 
the campus training s¢ hool largely a 
laboratory agency for demonstration 
and experimentation. 

New College has added the tollow- 
ing principle to those stated in the 
Twenty third Yearbook: 

Principle 18. The teacher must not 
only be an expert in child nature at 
tlhe age level at which he is prepar. 
ing to teach, but he must understand 
the development leading to that peri- 
od and the characteristics of growth 
which follow and which later con- 
dition the problems and activities of 


adult social life. 
The Student- leaching Program 


The lollowing outline gives a gen- 
eral idea of the secondary student. 
teaching setup.' No great claims are 
made for its effectiveness, but a care- 
ful study of the whole plan will show 
that it is both unique and challeng 
ing. 


‘A complete outline of the experi- 
mentation, demonstration, stu- 
dent-teaching programs may be found 
in Educational Administration and 
Supervision. December, 1940. pp. O41- 
O58. 
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|. Administrative officers and their 
responsibilities. 


A. Head of the Division of Teaching 
—Principal of the | aboratory 
School. 

|. His general oversight of the stu- 

dent teaching program. 

Acts as chief liaison officer be- 

tween the College and the Lab- 
oratory School. 


I~ 


B. Assistant-Directors of the Division 
of leaching. 


. 


Have specitic oversight of the stu- 
dent-teaching program. 


Make the assignment of student 
teachers with the assistance of 
the heads of the several College 
departments. 


~! 


Act as liaison officers between the 
Head of the Division of Teach- 
ing and the heads and other 
members of the several depart- 
ments. 

1. Assist in ellecting an integration 
of subject matter, theory, and 
practice. 

». Aid and assist the Head of the 
Division of Teaching in form- 
ulating supervisory or other 
policies. 

6. Encourage research and investiga- 
tion. conduct studies of aspects 
of student teaching distri- 
bute results to the supervisory 
stalfs. 

Visit student teachers for general 
familiarity with conditions of 
work obtaining in the training 
centers. 

8. Visit doubtful cases on call of 

supervisors. 

0. Hold frequent individual confer- 
ences with supervising and stu- 
dent teachers on problems of vi- 
tal interest to both. 

10. Devote the greater part of their 

time to the supervisory setup, 

trving at all times to establish 
and maintain the best possible 
working conditions. 


(. Heads of the several college de- 
partments. 


1. Co-operate with the Head of the 
[Division of Teaching, the Presi- 
dent of the College. and the 
Dean of Instruction in the selec- 
tion of supervising teachers for 
the Laboratory School. 

2. Confer with the Assistant Direc- 
tors on the assignment of stu- 
dent teachers. 

5. Counsel with the Principal of the 
laboratory School regarding the 
management of the school. 

1. Meet with the several College and 
| _aboratory department heads 


to discuss specific problems in 
student teaching. 

>. Prepare bulletins and = distribute 
bibliographies relating to student 
teaching. 


1). Supervising (key) teachers. 


|. Perform such duties as are now 
expected of supervising or critic 
teachers. These may include such 
activities as the ones listed in 
a recent study.* 


Note: Since upon these key per- 
sons rests the major problem of 
training the student teachers, great 
care is taken in their selection for 
the supervisory staff. They must 
possess the Master's degree. must 
have had at least five years suc- 
cesstul public-school experience in 
their respective subject fields, and 
oraduate work with some degree of 
specialization in practice teaching. 


-. Department heads of subject mat- 
ter in | aboratory School and co- 
operating schools. 

|. Perform the usual duties incum- 
bent on a supervising or critic 
teacher. 

2. Exercise a friendly oversight over 
the other student teachers in their 
respective departments. 

College department heads. 

|. Visit student teachers as often as 
their other official duties will 
permit. 

2. Offer criticisms to student teach- 
ers. 

(>. Principal of the off-campus school. 


Administer the program of student 
teaching in the off-campus school 
in the absence of Director or 
Assistant Directors. 


(‘o-operate with supervising teach- 
ers in the supervision of student 
teaching, which duty may in- 
clude any phase of student teach- 
ing in which the supervising 
teachers may ask for aid and 
assistance. 

Devote at least one half of the 
school day to supervision of stu- 
dent teaching. 


w 


HY. Principal of the rural vocational 
home economics training center. 


|. Administer the program of student 
teaching in the absence of the 
Director or Assistant Directors. 


“Nlavcie Southall, Duties of Train- 
ing School Teachers (unpublished 
studv, George Peabody College for 
Teachers. Nashville, | Tennessee, 
1938). 
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2. Devote as much of his supervisory 
time as is consistent with his 
regular duties to visitation and 
conterence with supervising 
teachers and student teachers. 


1. Department heads in co-operating 
schools. 


1. Participate in the general super- 
vision of student teachers in their 
respective departments. 


J. College teachers in subject-mat- 
ter fields. 


1. Visit as often as possible the 
members of their classes who are 
doing practice teaching. 

2. Offer personal and general cri- 
ticisms of a constructive nature. 


K. Dean of the College. 


1. Visit the Laboratory School from 
time to time in order to get a 
general view of the student teach- 
ing setup. 

Relationship Between the laboratory 

School and the College Departments 


The Laboratory School. in order to 
take its place properly as the center 
around which the entire institutional 
program is built, will be thought of 
as the Department of Teaching. In a 


real sense it will not be a depart- 
ment in that it is walled off from 


the rest of the institution, but rather 
it will be like the hub of a wheel 
whose spokes, which are the profes- 
sional and subject-matter depart- 
ments, are each fitted into a positive, 
functional relationship.” schemat- 
ic diagram of this functional rela- 
tionship is shown in the accompany- 
ing figure. 

Supervised student teaching is in 
the Division of Teaching (hub of the 
wheel). articulating with all depart- 
ments the 


strengthened by the supervising teach- 


(spokes of wheel), 
ers (spoke rivets) upon whom the ef- 
ficiency of the whole program de- 
pends, thus completing the integra- 


tion (entire wheel). 


The All-College Evaluation Program 
of Secondary Student Teaching 


Necessity is the mother of inven- 


3Olis G. Jamison and J. W. Jones, 
“The Laboratory School in a Teach- 
er-Education Program, Peabody 
Journal of Education, September, 
1935. p. 609. 
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Schematic Diagram of the Laboratory School and College Department 
Relationship 
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tion. This principle, it seems, holds 
sood in all fields of endeavor. At 
least, the Division of Teaching has 
felt the need for a_ better System of 
evaluation of student teaching. In 
fact. the necessity hecame a 
reality in 1938, when the Dean of 
the College showed by a careful an- 
alysis of teachers) marks in Indiana 
State Teachers College and in other 
teachers colleges comparable In size 
and reputation that serious consider. 
ation must be given to the method of 
evaluating the work of college stu. 
dents at Indiana State. 

U'ntil the Dean pointed out the 
glaring inequalities, injustices, and 
inconsistencies existing not only with. 
in this and other colleges but also 
within college departments them- 
selves, it was the custom to let well 
enough alone—to go along as had 
been done since 1870. It is true that 
the Advisory Committee. appointed 
by the faculty. decided the approxi- 
mate percentage of B's, C's, D's 
and F's to be given by each depart. 
ment. But alter a fair trial hy the 
Division of Teaching a careful study 
by the Registrar of the marks given 
by the respective departmental teach- 
ers, it was clearly evident that. the 
formula recommended by the Ad. 
visory Committee could not apply 


the 


Teaching. There were several rea- 


satislactorily — to Division ol 
sons for this. but the two main rea- 
sons were: (1) Practically all the D 
and F students had been eliminated 
before they had reached their senior 
vear—the period in which they were 
to begin their supervisd teaching; (2) 
the element of motivation plaved a 
more conspicuous part in the work 
of the student as a teacher than in 
other courses. Therefore, an all-col. 
lege, long-term experiment was he- 
cun to find better means for evalua- 
ting student teaching than could he 
had by scissors-and-paste or other 
armchair methods. 

Starting with the principle that the 
program should he a co-operative one, 
the Director sent mimeographed out- 
lines of a tentative program to all 
the members of the College and | ab- 
oratory stalls. A general conference 


was called for the purpose of criticiz 
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INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
ALIL-COLLEGE EVALUATION AND IMPROVEMENT SHEET 


PERSONALITY TRATES 


SYMPATI 1Y: (Considerateness; helplulness: kindliness) Anecdotal 
Sueeess Doubtful Successful Superior Exceptional 
Inconsiderate Sometimes actions seem Personal interest genuine Excellent blance between 
forced feeling and action 


) JUDGMENT: (Common sense; discrimination; reasonableness) 


Prone to be unreliable Fairly reliable Evaluates appropriately Evaluates as well as ex- 
perienced teacher 
5 SELF-CONTROL: (Calmness; poise; restraint) 
Little confidence Unstable under stress Well poised Calm under most. trying 
conditions 
ENTHUSIASM: (Eagerness: gets pupils to work) 
Listless Occasionally stimulating Shows much interest in his Absrobed in his work: an- 
work imated 


STIMULATIVE POWER: (Mlotivation; ability to arouse interest in students) 
| | 


Fails to arouse interest Creates moderate interest Interest good but not sus- Creates dynamic interest 
stained leading to independent study 


» EARNESTNESS: (Conscientiousness; sincerity) 


A bluffer Seems to be trying Is eager to succeed Goes out of his way to 
prove sincerity 


TEACHING QUALITIES 


|. tlow much abailty has he in selecting and Organizing subject matter 7? 


Little ability; needs a great Selects and organizes fairly Selects and organizes very Original; orgainzes clearly 
deal of help well; projects not always well but needs teacher's per- and effectively; provides for 
appropriate to grade level sonal help occasionally pupil differences 
2 How much ability does he seem to have in arousing interest in his pupils / 
' 


Little evidence of interest Interest is sometimes high, Interest genuine; feeling of Students are enthusiastic: in- 
among his students sometimes low good will present most of the terest high 
time 


5. Does he realize the importance of the assigaments / 


Assignments usually ill- Attends to the details fairly Understandable; definte; rea- Assignment stimulative in 
timed; too indefinite well sonable; suitable to grade addition to being understand- 
level able, definite, reasonable, 
and suitable 
4. How venerally weel informed does he seem to be/ 


Conversation limited to a Seems only midly interested Seems fairly well informed Exceptionally well informed 
very narr w field in fields other than own Reads intermittently in various fields; reads ex- 
tensively 


3. Flow much. skill in presentation is manilested / 


Weak; works mechanically Fair: a few pupils participate Good: majority of pupi's fee! Excellent: secures effective 
free to participate responses; alert to problem 
situations; pupils eager to 

participate 


6. Flow much ability in classroom management does he seem to possess / 


Little evidence of a system: Students are not always sure Work progresses smoothly ; As good order as an efficient, 
considerable disorder of their duties and privileges no appreciable disorder experienced teacher 


GENERAL REMARKS 
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To School Officials: This type ol evaluation sheet is a device which we are using in an ellort to develop successful 
high-school teachers. It is a co-operative effort wherein critic teachers and student teachers estimate progress (o, 
lack of progress) on the part of the student. The words and phrases underneath the scale are intended to help give 
a more accurate estimate than a grade. The personality traits and teaching qualities are supposed to take care of 
about 80 per cent of the difficulties young teac hers will meet during their first vear. Please have the one who js 
responsible for supervising the teacher use this form during the teaching, check it as he honestly feels, anc return 
it to the Division of Teaching. Return postage is quaranteed. Any suggestions which will make this sheet more 


practical will be oreatly appreciated. 
To Supervising Teachers: In this space should be written short statements relating to such items as lovalty, depen 
dalvility, co-operation, discretion, professional zeal. and future growth on the part of the student teacher. 


Signed 
ate 


Approved 


Official position 


© 


Director of Student Teaching 


*Brielly describe incidents substantiating vour judgment on items marked exceptional. 


THIS REPORT SHOULD BE IN: THE DIRECTOR'S OFFICE ON 
MIONDAY OF THE LAST WEEK OF THE TERI 


(Note: The original scale has each of the four major subdivisions of each line in connection with a personality 
trait or teaching quality marked off into ten smaller divisions. These finer markings are left off here because of 


difficulties in printing.) 


ing the material and obtaining sug- 
gestions. The majority of stalts fav- 
ored the experimental method of at- 
tack and recommended that the ex- 
periment be continued for at least 
live years or longer, il necessary, in 
order to vel something fairly satis- 
factory to everybody. 

At the large group conterences and 
al smaller group conlerences of critic 
teachers, the outline was studied, dis- 


until it has 
Student 


teachers, in general and personal con- 


cussed, and modified 


taken _ its present form. 
ferences, gave excellent criticisms and 
suggestions, and a considerable part 
ol the improvement sheet is a result 
olf their efforts. Valuable help has 
been received from other directors of 


student teaching, among them Dr. A. 


R. Mead of the Lniversity of Florida. 
Dr. Earl C. Bowman of DePauw 
University and Dr. J. D. Williams 
of the University of Kentucky. Dr. 
(seorge C. Kyte, Professor of Educa- 
tion at the University of California. 
and Dr. J. R. Shannon, Director of 
Research at Indiana State, lent kind 
aid and assistance. Superintendents 
and principals who employ 
graduates of the College have offered 


many 


timely and practical suggestions 
which have been incorporated in the 


A replica of the 


evaluation sheet is shown herewith. 


evaluation sheet. 


The many factors involved in the 
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preparation and use of the evaluation 
sheet are presented in the remainder 
of this The 


outline 


report. presentation is 


made in form in order to 


keep it both succinct and clear. 

|. Definition of evaluation. Evalu- 
ation is a search for desired results 
or values. If found. these results or 
values serve as a basis for setting up 
new goals and values.* 

Evaluation is an on-going process. 
Measurement is not evaluation. Data 
such as information lor measurements. 
journals, logs, 


anecdotal records, 


cumulative records, etc., are nec- 
essary in evaluation, but are not eval- 
uation. Rating, while a part of eval- 
uation, ts only a minor part. Rating 
per se does not improve a poor pro- 
duct. Evaluation is concerned with 
changes in the behavior of the indi- 


vidual or group. Accurate self-eval- 


uation, although very difficult, is the 


most desirable achievement of any 
evaluation program. lt is a primary 


objective at Indiana State.” 


‘Report of Group IV (A. R. Mead. 
Chairman). “Evaluation, 
Ridge Conference, National Associa- 
tion of Supervisors of Student Teach. 
ing, August 17-27, 1940. 

“Harold Bright. “The 


Self-Analvysis. Self-Evaluation, and 


Improvement in a Peacher- Training 


Program, Educational Administra 
tion and Supervision, 


1937, pp. 361-369. 


Blue 


Place of 


November. 


Il. Scope. 


This particular eX peri- 


ment in evaluation includes the area 


ol the student's experience which is 


included in two twelve-weeks terms 


of student teaching. It may include 


the term in the integrated methods 


courses (English, French, art, etc.), 


which the student spends twelve 


weeks in preparation for teaching 


during the term preceding his practice, 


A. All students on the regular col- 


Basie 


lege course are required to com. 
plete at least two majors and to 
take twelve weeks olf practice in 
each major. 


All students on special COUTSES 
are required to take twelve weeks 
practice in each of two phases ol 
the special field. For example, the 
art, and home-economics 
specials must take one term ol ele. 
menetary practice and one term ol 
practice. The voca- 
home-economics specials 


MUSIC, 


secondary 
tional 
must take one term at the voca- 
tional training center. Here they 
work in home projects. Four-H Clul 
work, home. visitation, etc. Com 
merce specials must practice in al 
least two dilferent phases of com: 
merical work. For example, they 
mav take one term in bookkeeping 
and one term in shorthand and typ: 
ing. 


accompanying factors. 
Vhe all-college plan assumes the 
following as basic accompanying 
lactors: 

High-school scholastic and per: 
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conality rating. ltems included un 
des this Leading are official high- 
school record, statements by teach- 
ers who knew the students well, 
statesments made by the freshmen 


themselves. ele. 


B Application for student teaching. 


wi 


Assignments are 


Application lor practice can he 
made as early as the last term ol 
the junior vear. lt must be filed 
nol later than the time tor filing 
trial programs with the Registrar. 
The application shows that the ap- 
plicant has met all scholastic. de- 
partmental, personality, and health 


requirements. 


The student have a holar 


ship index exceeding 43. 

The student must be recommended 
by the Director of Studies and by 
the heads of the respective depart- 
ments as having met the standards 
of their departments. 


_ The student shall have completed 
approximately 144 college hours ol 


credit toward graduation. 


— The student shall have a minimum 


of twenty-four college hours ot 
work in any subject matter field in 
which he expects to teach. 


_ The student shall have completed 


certain courses in Leducation total 
ling twenty college hours. 


The student must be certified as 


able bodied by the College Physi- 


cian. 


Assignments. 


made by the 
Assistant Director of the Division 
of Teaching in charge ol secondary 
student 
tance of the department heads. 


hing with the assis- 


_ Before a student can be GCiVen an 


assignment he must first arrange a 
conterence with the Director olf 
Secondary Practice. this con- 
lerence many factors bearing upon 
the initial success of the student 
are discussed. By means of the in- 
lormation cained here and from 
other sources, the Director is able 
lo plac e the student with the teach- 
er who is most likely to help him 
in developing a Winning personal- 
itv. acquiring a better knowledge of 
subject matter, and developing skill 
in teaching procedures and class 
control. 


. The general rule concerning as- 


signments is that the first term ol 
practice is to be taken in the cam- 
pus school if possible: the second 
term is in the off-campus schools. 
In the oll-campus training school 
the students are asked to make a 
brief study, and then make a re- 
port of conditions as they see them. 
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ln short, the College tries to pro- 
vide lor as many dillerent types ol 
secondary teaching experience as 
time permits. 

Another factor which alfects the 
kind of work the student teacher 
is likely to do is the plan of en 
couraging him to take his first term 
ol practice in an area of his own 
‘ hoosing. Teac hing ina lield which 
he knows and likes best usually 
OIVeS the beginning student a taste 
of success in his chosen proles- 
sion. 


1). Biographical data sheets.® Belore 


. 


the student teachers can share con- 
structively in the evaluation pro- 
Gram, something must be known 
about them, their past experiences, 
their present. thinking. and what 
they hope to obtain in their prac- 
tice teaching. By writing these 
hiographic al data sheets the = stu- 
dent furnish these data 
and other pertinent facts which will 
help in their guidance. 


lear hers 


Knowledge of objectives. Betore 
evaluation in student teaching can 
be approached satistactorily. the 
person whose progress is being 
should have an accurate 
and detinite knowledge of the ob- 
jectives.’ The objectives of student 
teaching adopted at Indiana State 
inclued the following: 


sd 
eurded 


_ The development of some measure 


of skill by student teachers in cer- 
tain fundamental methods. proce- 
dures, and techniques used in the 
teaching and learning process. 


Ability to administer 
routines elliciently. 

Ability to use specilic methods of 
instruction (i. e., 


classroom 


individual in- 
struction, problem method. contract 
method, laboratory method. di- 
rected study, etc.) 

Ability to recognize individual dil- 
lerences in pupils and to provide 
lor such differences in teaching. 
Ability to diagnose pupils’ learn- 
ing problems and to use remedial 
methods. 

Ability to construct and use tests 
of different kinds and for diflerent 
purposes. 

Ability in the use ol 


“Harold Bright and Florise Hun- 


detailed 


sucker. “The Use of the Anecdotal 
Behavicr Journal.” The Teachers Col- 


loge Journal. September, 1057. pp. 


“J. D. Williams. “Evaluation of 


Student Teaching.” Eighteenth Year- 
bock National Associalion of Su- 
pervisors of Student Teaching, 1958. 
pp. 45-49. 


_ Maintenance of 


te hniques in teaching. such as the 


question, drill. visual aids, illus- 
trative materials, assignments, etc. 
Ability to supervise pupils study 
and to teach desirable study habits. 
Ability to recognize and control 
situations which may lead to dis- 
ciplinary problems. 

Ability to stimulate, guide and di- 
rects the thought of the pupils in 
class discussions. 


. The development of desirable pro- 


fessional interests, attitudes. and 


ideals. 


Acquaintance with and habit of 
reading professional literature. 
Acquaintance with, and_ interest 
and professional 
organizations and associations. 
Development and maintenance of 
prolessional standards on a high 
ethical plane. 

Development of the attitude and 
habit of self-criticism as a stimulus 
to prolessional improvement. 
Development of a prolessional at- 
titude toward supervision designed 


participation § in, 


to assist the teacher in improving 
his teaching. 

Acquaintance with and interest in 
using the means and sources of 
professional growth. 

[evelopment olf a scientilic atti- 
tude of inquiry, investigation, and 
experimentation, interest in 
using scientific methods. 


. The development of desiarble per- 


sonal characteristics and of desir- 
able relationships with others. 


. Confidence and assurance in ones 


abilities in the teaching situation. 
Ability to adjust to community 
standards for and community de- 
mands upon teachers. 

Recognition of and effort to eli- 
minate undesirable characteristics 
of habits. 


. Co-operation with and lovalty to 


school policies and activities. 


. Co-operation with and lovalty to 


fellow teachers. and superior school 
officials. 
Maintenance of leisure-time ac- 
tivities conducive to sood health 
and vigor and conformity to com- 
munity and prolessional standards. 
desirable stan- 
dards of taste in personal groom- 
ing. 

Maintenance of a high ethical 
code in business, personal, and pro- 
fessional relations. 


. The development of a greater de- 


oree of mastery of subject matter 
and of educational principles and 
implications involved. 
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. Bases of Education, 


Knowledge of textbooks, reference 
materials, and teaching equipment 
in the subject-matter field and of 
their use. 

b. Knowledge of the place and uses 
ol a library in relation to the teach- 
ing field. 


Knowledge and critical evaluation 
of important city and state syllabi. 

d. Knowledge of and ability to re- 
late fundamental educational prin- 
ciples to subject content. 


F. Philosophy of education. There is 
probably no worker whose practice 
is more allected by his philosophy 
of life and of education than the 
teacher.» Miss Florise Hunsucker 
expresses the philosophy of educa- 
tion of Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege:” 


|. Education is lite-experiencing. It 
begins with the cradle and ends at 
the orave. 

2. We learn to do by doing. 

3. Education consists in training not 
only the mind but the emotions and 
the will. 

4. The finished product of the school 
should be the integrated person- 
ality. 


Principles of education in a de- 
mocracy. Every teacher should be 
familiar with the recent principles 
enunciated by the Educational 
Policies Commission. All educa- 
tional activities should contribute 
to the ideals formulated by this 
body. One of the best ways that 
one can serve his country in its time 
of need is to see that every sub- 
ject-matter field, every unit or area 
of experience, in fact ev ery possible 
lesson, shall make the largest pos- 
sible contribution to fulfilling these 
principles. Its time that teachers 
do some indoctrinating if democ- 
racy is to survive. Schools must 
provide curricula which stress phi- 
losophies dealing with the part 
which the United States is to play 
in the new world order. Activities 
must be planned which will help 
to train teachers capable of meeting 
new and changing responsibilities. 

H. Principles of supervision. In any 
program of supervision it is funda- 
mental that the supervisor and the 
supervised should have an accurate 


and definite knowledge of what 


SRobert The Philosophical 


University ol 
l_ondon Press, 1928. p. 15. 


*Florise Hunsucker. “What We 
Believe.” Teachers College Journal, 


November, 1937, pp. 19-23. 
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constitutes proper supervision. [The 
prince iple suggeste here reflect 
the opinion of a great majority of 


our teachers. 
Supervision is co-operative. 


lt means that every supervisory 
officer of the system is giving his 
whole self to the attainment olf the 
ends agreed upon until such time 
as he can convince his fellows that 
their energies should be redirected. 
Supervision works with teachers 
toward the solution of mutual prob- 


lems. 
Supervision is creative. 


lt encourages initiative, originality, 
self-reliance. sell-expression. 

It seeks a nice balance between 
the best development of the indi- 
vidual and the Greatest good olf the 


the social group in which he de- 


velops. 

Supervision is sé ientilic. 
Educational science must prevail 
in the classroom, and both the 


teacher and supervisor must pos 
sess it. 

Supervision should encourage and 
stimulate teachers to use their class- 
rooms as laboratories without hav- 
ing to worry whether their experi 
ments will meet with the approval 
of the supervisor. 


Supervision is democratic. 


_ The ideals of scientilic and dem 


ocraltic supervision are not antag 
onistic. 

Teachers are working with super- 
visors, not for them. The “whip- 
crac king supervisor must give way 
to the “big-brother’ lype. 


Supervision must recognize indi 
viduality ol teachers. 


Supervision should 
individual differences in teachers 
as well as pupils. 
Supervision should mean counsel 
ing, not dictation. 


Supervision must attempt to save 
poor teachers instead of dismissing 
them. 


Supervision should deve ‘lop teach. 
ers: it should not de ‘pe ‘nd upon the 
myth that teachers are “born.” 
Supe rvision should enable teachers 
to do better work with its help 
than they could do without it. 


The main objective of the super- 
visory program, however, should he 
he to lead the student teacher in 


the direction olf sell-supervision. 


IV. Basic 


B. An evaluation or 


take care of 


individual 
Nlead. 
cepts, (jeneralizations and Principles 
in the Individual Conference. Super. 
visors of Student Teachina. February, 
28-March, 


Alter all, 


best kind of supervision. 


sell-supervision is the 


Individual conlerences.!"” 


. The use of conterences to ascer- 
tain: 


1. Student teacher's conce plion of the 


leac hing act. 

». His philosophy of lile and of edu- 
cation. 
His spec ial aptitudes. 


d. His use ol English. 


The outside work he is doing. 
His membership in school Organiz- 
ations. 


s. His religious views. 
». His political VIEWS. 
i. The financial status of the stu. 


dent teacher. 
His cursory acquaintance with the 
literature and happenings in his 


fields. 


k. Who his intimate friends are. 


_ The amount of his travel, if any. 


assumptions underlying 
the experimental chart or teacher 


improvement sheet. 


A. A reputable piece ol research con- 


cerned with the factors which con- 
tribute to teaching success is likely 
lo posses more validity and reli. 
ability than merely personal opin- 


ion. 


improvement 


chart) should be diagnostic in 


character. clinical approag h is 
needed an evaluation program 
it it is to really function. is 
probable that an up-to-date hospi- 
tal develops a more adequate rec- 
ord of its patients in a week's time 
than does the typical student. 
teaching setup in two terms of stu- 


dent tea hing. 


An evaluation chart should not 
require critics to give a “general 
rating. A seneral rating isa rather 
intang ble composite index which 
administrators think of as a general 
merit rating. A seneral rating pre- 
vents the proper relationship which 
should exist) between the super- 
visor the supervised. The 
“oreade idea, ever present, forestalls 
an honest and frank co-operation in 
Irving to make a just and reason- 


able evaluation ol the student 


For a complete discussion of the 
conference, see A. R. 


“A” Revision of Basic Con- 


1958, p. 37. 
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teacher s traits and teaching qual- 


ities. 


|) The device to be used must be 


(5, 


thoroughly understood. The tech- 
niques used in attempting to make 
this particular chart or improve- 
ment sheet understandable were 
bulletins. personal conferences, and 


general ( onterences. 


Iba spec ial vocabulary is involved, 


all persons concerned should have 
a clear understanding of each word 
and term used. 


Judges require training. In this 
program, supervisors and student 
teachers are to be considered as 
judges. The critic's viewpoint 
should prevail at first. but both 
critic and student should co-operate 
in trving to follow the instructions 
and tec hniques which are intended 
exercises in 


to furnish learning 


evaluation. 


‘ 

Lhe miervais on the ale 
he neither too coarse nor too fine. 
rT would be an invitation to error 


to require line distinctions in mak- 


H 


ing estimates ol traits which are 
nol suited to exact measurement. 


_ Evaluation can not be separated 


from suidance. (juidance uses the 


results of evaluation to show 


srowth or lack of it. Diagnoses 
should be lollowed by various te« h. 
niques and devices which will at- 
tempt to remedy delects either in 
personality traits (behavior re- 
sponses) or teac hing qualities. Ir. 
Shannon and the director have pro 
vided devices which are to be used 
lo help student teachers in making 
self-analyses, sell-evaluations. and 
self-improvement in each of the 


personality traits and teaching 


qualities. 


Within limits set by heredity. a 


winning personality can be devel- 
oped; successlul teaching qualities 
can be acquired, Link’ has dis- 
covered in his personnel work that 
something can be done about it: 
that an elfective personality is de- 
pendent, to a large extent, upon 
the acquisition of certain habits 
and skills that make it possible lor 
the individual to influence other 


people esstully. 


"H. C. Link, “Personality Can Be 


Acquired.” The Reader's Digest. e- 


cember, 1956. 
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¥: 


A 


Form of a srowth chart or im 
provement sheet. The oraphic scale 
consists of a straight line repre 
senting the range of a trait (re- 
sponse). Briel descriptive terms are 
located along the line to indicate 
various degrees of the trait or qual 
ity. 


. The scale used here is used be- 


cause it may help in objectifying 
judgments and becasue it is con- 
venient. The right side of the scale 
is the high side. 


Bb. The descriptive words and phrases 


used along the scale may help to 
show more objectively the progres- 
sion Irom a low to a high devree 
of attainment with respect to any 


particular trait or quality. 


. The teaching qualities are stated 


in the form of questions. Sometimes 
an improvement sheet drives a little 
harder at its points il, instead ol 
listing qualities by name or with 
synonymous terms, it states ques- 
tions which hy implic ation involve 
certain important knowledges. abil- 


ities, skills. or apreciations. 


Vl. How the chart or improvement 


sheet is to be used. 


. The estimate of the individual's 


partic ular trait (response) or teach- 
ing quality is shown by the use ol 
check marks on the scale. A con- 
scientious ellort should be made 
Lo judge each trait (response) or 
quality on its own merit, and thus 
eliminate the “halo” effect as much 


possible. 


B. Student teachers should use the 


chart as a means ol self-analysis. 
sell-evaluation, and sell-improve- 
ment. They should make occasional 
comparisons with their supervising 
teachers, heads of their respective 
departments, college teachers. and 
whose judgments 


other persons 


they regard highly. 
Supervising teachers can use the 
chart as an aid in making their 


own work more circumspect. 


1). Mid-term progress (or lack of it) 


may be indicated by check marks 
made above the lines. Final pro- 
gress can be shown by checks be- 


low the line. or vice versa. 


~. The checks on each line may be 


used as a profile. those 


checks are connected by straight 
lines, a psychograph is obtained. By 
turning the chart so that the top 
is at the left. a convenient picture 
of the student's progress is quick- 
I, presented. Such questions as the 
following may be asked by the 
student teacher: !* 

Which divergent ratings may in- 
dicate lack of insight on my part 
about my personal characteristics ? 
Nly teaching qualities? Which di- 
vergent ratings may be due to lack 
of insight by my supervisors? Do | 
tend on the whole to underrate or 
to overrate myself as compared with 
others’ judgments of me? Is_ this 
a handicap? What do these rat- 
ings tell me about the extent to 
which | am developing a composite 
of personality traits and teaching 
qualities which is likely to pro- 
mote my future adjustment to my 
school, my community, and the 


teaching profession ? 


_ These srowth charts will be sent 


by the Placement Bureau hir- 
ing olticials who will be asked to 
use them in evaluating the first 
vears work of | these beginning 
teachers. These official reports will 
lorm the basis of follow-up and im- 
provement in service. Hiring of- 
licials and others in public-school 
work will also be asked to co-oper- 
ate in making a more valid and 
reliable growth or improvement 
chart. In co-operation of this kind 
it is hoped that the judgments of 
the supervising teachers and _ hir- 
ing olticials may be unified. Af- 
ter all, the best test of a student- 
teaching program is the success its 
participants achieve in their actual 


field of service. 


G. It is the empirical judgment the 


writer that careful attention to the 
traits and teaching 
qualities listed on the All-College 


Evaluation Sheet will take care of 


personality 


80 per cent of the beginning teach- 
ers dilliculties. Assuming that the 
student teacher possesses better 
than average intelligence. it is sale 
to say that he will manage to take 


care of the other 20 per cent. 


12M. Bennett and H. C. Hand. 


Problems of Self-Discovery and Self- 
Direction, Ml¢Graw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1955, p. 110. 
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Supervised Student Teaching 


(Continued from page 74) 


Haute whereby pupils for the Labora- 
tory School are drawn from a dis- 
trict of the school city. The campus 
school houses more than seven hund- 
red the 
through the senior high school. The 
stall 
with the campus school for this year 
(1941-1042) numbers forty-three. 


pupils from kindergarten 


having teaching assignments 


the 


campus school, the College has ar- 


In addition to maintaining 
ranged with the school city of Terre 
Haute for the facilities of one of its 
large elementary schools. This school 
is located about fifteen blocks from 
the campus. It has a staff of twenty 
teachers, and houses more than five 
hundred children from the first grade 
through the eighth. The College pays 
the city a stipulated sum annually 
lor the use of this school. The Direc- 
tor of the Division of Teaching and 
his two assistants have responsibility 
lor the program in this olf-campus 
school. While the principal and fac- 
ulty ol the off-campus school are 
employed by the school city ol Terre 
Haute. vel they must be approved by 
the Director of the Division of Teach- 
ing in the College. The same stand- 
ards as to experience and prepafra- 
tion are held for the members of the 
stalf in the off-campus school as are 
held for those employed directly by 


the College. 

turther arrangement has been 
made with the school city which per- 
mits the College to use any one ol 
more than a dozen other elementary. 
junior high. or senior high schools 
for student-teaching lac'lities, if the 
College desires to use them. The Di- 
rector of the Division of Teaching 
has the privilege ol assigning stu- 
these various 


dents to teachers in 


schools when need lor additional fa: - 


ilities arise. In each case, the teac 
er approved has demonstrated that 
she is qualified to direct the work of 
a student teacher. 

The College also has access to a 
rural township high school which is 


three miles west of the campus. In 
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this center the future home-econom- 


ics teachers are being especially 
trained to Fill positions emphasizing 
the vocational work. 

Student teachers assigned to all 
the above-mentioned centers are GIVE) 


direction and supervision by the two 


assistant directors of the Division of 


Teaching. the pages which fol- 
low. the assistant directors describe 
the program of supervised student 
teaching as it has evolved on the ele- 
mentary an secondary levels at In- 


diana State Teachers College. 


Student tlementary Level 


(Continued from page 83) 


ing breakfast for alumni. surprisingly 
enough, has lent itself well to ihe 
needs of beginning teachers. Coming 
as it does in late October or early 
November, the voung tea her has had 
enough experience to isolate her pro! 
lems. And, back in the environinen! 
where it is normal to discuss prob. 
lems. she receives assistance and en 
couragement without fear of being 
considered a failure. 

Provision for teacher orowth is 
made by the College along several 
lines: the annual open house at the 
| _aboratory School, the summer werk 
shops. and extension classes are typi. 
cal examples. A course in observation 
and current practice is still another 
development in this direction. 

Finding teachers who are ready 
for and worthy ol promotion is a 
situation but partially solved. It may 
well be suposed that the teacher's ac- 
the 


vided for srowth is an indication of 


ceptance ol opportunities  pro- 


professional interest and ambition. 
Thus, instructors make use of their 
professional contacts to discover the 
future plans of such teachers and re 
ler proper intormation to the Place 
ment Bureau. The Placement Bureau 
is in a strategic position to assist the 


really line teacher. 
| ooking Ahead 


This des ription ol the student 
t-caching program atl the elementary 
level is far from complete. An at 


tempt has been made to illustrate 


approac hes to both tradtional and 
modern problems. Further change is 
to he expected in student-teaching 
practice as research and experience 
oive US insight. But the period will 
alwavs be one in which a student 
will need to work quietly under Sym. 
pathetic ouidance and direction. In. 
ternship with its lengthened program 
of ouidane e would increase the el. 
lectiveness ol the program immeasur. 
ably. Some day society will appreci- 
ale this sublic iently to finance 
the program. With the present limi- 
tations, we need some assurance that 
yvoung tear hers are going out under. 
standing their place in the educa- 
tional scheme. and with an apprecia. 
tion of the part they must play in 


mamtlaining the democratic 


ILLUSTAIOUS ALUM 


HARVEY FE. STORK 


Ways. 


Perhaps no student ever graduated 
from Indiana State with a higher rec. 


both curriculum and extra- 


than Nr. 


Was al- 


ord in 
curriculum — ae hievements 


Stork. sc holastic 


most straight A. and he participated 


rating 


a variety of campus activities, par- 
Lic ularly debating. which was a dom- 
inant enterprise al the College dur. 
ing the first twenty years of the pres- 
ent century. 

Alter oraduating at lerre Haute 
in 1014, Mer. Stork entered at once in- 
to his oraduate work in botany at In- 
diana University. where he was grad- 
uate assistant and received his Mas- 
lers degree. He later attended the 
Sarbonne in Paris. and gol his Doc- 
tors degree at Cornell University. 

All of Myr. Stork’s teaching exper- 
ience since oraduating from. Indiana 
State has been in college. He has 
been Prolessor of Botany at Carleton 
College. Northlield. Mlinnescta, since 
1020. 

In addition to his regular rroles- 
sonal duties as a college teacher. 
Nr. Stork has served summers as @ 
naturalist in National Parks. and has 
conducted botanical explorations in 


South America 
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AROUND THe READING TABLE 


lacey. Jovy NI. Teaching the Social 
Studies in the Elementary School. 


Burgess Publishing 


1041. pp. 


If the beginning teacher of the so- 
cial studies needs immediate help lor 
that first vear or two that olten secm:; 
and well may become appalling. it 
the distracted supervisor or principal 
needs something lo plac e in the hands 
ol a floundering teac her with the re 
mark, “Here, try this, the Joy lacey 
will supply it. HW the teach 
er of long and honorable service has 
colten in a rut and knows it and 
wishes to get out, this book opens 
several avenues. 

Those who felt the Report ol the 
( ommittee on Social Studies of the 
American Historical Association too 
big lor them or too broad in treat- 
ment and too lar away to supply 
the simple practical aids their every 
day work demanded will get help 
from this book. Those who use this 
Look regularly for the planning and 
setting up and development ol their 
orade courses ol study will turn to 
the Commission s Report lor the stim 
ulating. challenging. enriching. en 
nobling ideas and purposes it ollers 
and vistas that it opens. One should 
not say either or when talking of Dr. 
lacey s “Teaching and the Report 
but 


Elementary school teachers who do 


of the Commission both and. 
not need the practse al help this mono 
graph oives be more than mor- 
tal and so had better not teach. and 
those who teach who can not OrOW 
le encompass the Report should leave 
the teaching prolession. 


But let 


“rule ol thumb here lo follow. The 


it be known there is no 


“how and the why and the where- 
lore’ of units of work, lists of them. 
whole grades of them. the under- 
standings to results from them are 
all in this book. but what to do Mon 
day. then Tuesday. and \Vednes 
day, and how to do it. may nol be 
lound here. This book is simpl> and 


direct enough to be of specilic help 


but “big” enough to keep the doors 
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open lor real teachers to vet out. 


No words are wasted in this book. 


no involved discussions are presented. 


With only 110 pages listed for the 


nine chapters, there could not be. 


Chapter VI takes nine pages only to 


discuss “The Scope of a Unit of 


Work.” Chapter VII takes 


pages to treat ~ The Evaluation of the 


ght 


Social Studies Program.” One page 
is sullicient to set up a chart lor 
appraising the Social Studies Teach- 
er and three pages seems adequate 
strogest a Sell-Rating Scale tor 
Social Studies Veachers.” 

the bibliograph is classilied in all 
its parts and annotated in its section 
on Prolessional Reading.’ 

This is an honest book in mono- 
craph form by an earnest writer who 
knows how children should be han- 
dled, what social studies should be in- 
cluded in the elementary school pro- 
sram. and what the specitic problems 
are ol beginning teachers in the 
crades. The handy-volume style in 
which it is set up indicates its pub 
lisher is no less understanding than 


its author. 


—K. Sutton 
(This review by Miss Sutton of Dan- 


lurv State Teachers College was first 


Augusta 


published in Social Education last 
month, and is reprinted here by spe- 
cial permission, tor which The Jour 


nal is oratelul.) 


Nicholas. Talmage. and Stiles. Har- 
old L. Woodworking Workbook. 
The Manual Arts Press. 1942. 63 


pp. 


Workbooks in various areas of In- 
dustrial Arts have not always been 
very successhul the past. The 
\Voodworking Workbook by Nich- 
olas and Stiles. however, promises to 
be an exe eption. This excellent book 
contains more real live educational 
inaterial on woodwork than is  fre- 
quently lound in books two or even 
three times as extensive. 

The book contains six chapters or- 
eanized under the following topics: 
Preliminary lessons: Il. Woods 
and lumber; Hf. Tools and Elemen- 
lary Processes; IV. Wood Fasteners: 


\’. Wood Finishing: VI. Problems. 


The content has been unusually well 
selected and it has been presented 
in a most interesting manner. 

The 


have been followed in the preparation 


best educational 


practices 
ol the material. The book has scores 
ol splendid illustrations which sup- 
plement the content material. At the 
end ot each chapter is a list of Study 
Exercises which provides the oppor- 
tunity lor more extended work of a 
related technical nature for those stu- 
dents who wish to do additional 
Another Test 


Yoursell Questions at the end of each 


work. leature is the 
chapter. The student is thus given an 
opportunity to check for himself the 
extent to which he understands the 
material in each chapter. 

The book will be very valuable to 
those teachers who endeavor to train 
their students to become intelligent 
workers. It is very economically 
priced at OS to 50 cents. 

Svivan A. Yager 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Ryans, David G. Nleasuring the In- 
tellectual Cultural Back 


grounds of Teaching Candidates. 


and 


American Couneil on Education. 


1041. Volume I. Number 1. 


With the ever-increasing demand 
lor more tangible evidence of teach- 
ing qualilications, many school SYS- 
lems are using test results as a part 
of their bases for judging and rating 
prospective teachers. In order to pro- 
vide educators and school officials 
throughout the country with uniform 
and 


objective tests. the American 


Council on Edueation. through its 


National 


I-xaminations and _ its (o-operative 


Committee on Teacher 
Test Service. prepared and adminis- 
tered in 19040 a battery of objective 
tests for the examination of teaching 
candidates. A second and completely 
new edition was prepared in 1941, 
and the Council is busy at present 
1942 edition. This 


bulletin OIVeS both an anlys!s and 


constructing the 


the results of the second annual ad- 
mi aistration (1941) of these examin- 
ations. 

The examinations are wide in scope 


in order that each individual might 
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have the opportunity to demonstrate 
the unique pattern of his abilities 
and knowledge. Although many other 
qualifications contribute to teaching 
fitness, the examinations are limited 
to intellectual. academic, and = cul- 
tural materials. They have been con- 
structed with emphasis upon func- 
tions and appllications rather than 
upon specilic facts. All tests consist 
ol multiple-choice items. Two full 
days are required to take the exam- 
ination, the actual testing time being 
about six hours each day. 
Permanent records are kept in or- 
der that a candidate may have his 
examination record sent to any place 
he may wish to submit an application. 
The fees ($7.50 for 1942 candidates) 
include the cost of reporting test re- 
sults to one superintendent. to che 
applicant, and, if desired, to the col- 
lege from which the candidate grad- 


uated. 


Although the National Committee 
feels that these examinations are a 
step forward in means for selecting 
teachers, it stresses the fact that they 
should not be used as the sole basis 
lor selection. Practically every com- 
munity does and should place dil. 
ferent weights upon such factors as 
personal and_= social characteristics. 
records of experience, recommenda- 
tions, etc. These examinations mea- 
sure two things only—the teacher's 
knowledge of general and special 
fields of human culture and his abil- 
ity to comprehend, reason with, and 
apply such information. 

—Mlarian A. Kittle 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Nleece. Leonard. E.. and Seay. 
Maurice F. A Work Conference 
lor Rural Teachers. Bulletin of the 
Bureau of School Service. College 
of Education, University of Ken- 
tucky, June, 1941, 119 pp. 


Within the the 
workshop fad in education has swepl 


the All 


hoped lo appear progressive climbed 


past lew years 


nation. institutions which 
onto the band wagon. This bulletin 
liom the University of Kentucky des 
cribes in considerable detail how the 
five-week 


university sponsored a 
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work-conterence tor rural teachers in 
lackson (County, Kentuc ky. 


Approximately half of the bulletin 


is devoted to a clear description ol 


how the work-conlerence was con- 
ducted, and the remainder reproduces 
three of the plans for rural-school 
ectivity prepared in the work-con- 
lerence. 

The chiel the 


lies in’ its clear delineation ol 


value ol bulletin 
pro 
cedure in conducting a workshop, al- 
though teachers interested in the plan 
worked out in the work-conlerence 
will find valuable material. 


RR. Shannon 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Dugan, Willis E.. and Mlorse, Horace 
T. So You Want To Teach? Uni 


versity of Minnesota, 1941. 43 pp. 


Prepared by two members ol the 


staff of the College of Education ol 


the University of Minnesota. with a 


Foreword by Dean W. E. Peik. for 


the Committee on Student Personnel 
of the College. this pamphlet serves 
as an intormation ouidebook for stu 
dents who plan to enter the teaching 
prolession. It is the first compilation 
ol the type ol data to be published. 
although all the component elements 
of the compilation have been pub 
licized for many years. 

The 


America s educational system is like 


compilation describes what 
and sets forth the personal and edu 
cational ‘juailications of successtul 
teachers. It treats supply and demand 
in the teaching prolession, showing 
the number of teachers employed, the 
number of new positions available. 
and the factors inlluencing place 
ment. What the prospective teacher 
should expect in regard to remunera- 
lion. is presented with considerable 
exactness. and fourteen points to re 
member in preparing lor teaching as 
a career are listed. [There are two 
bibliographies. 

Many public ations on the subject 
of vocational suidance lor teachers 
consist mainly of armchair general 
izations. [he Minnesota pamphlet is 
different. It leans heavily on resear« 
lindings and contains many. statis 


tics. (Nlany of the statistics are pecu 


liar to Minnesota, as might he eX. 
pected, but they are valuable else. 
where. ) The compilation ol research 
lindings is not so exhaustive as some 
might hope tor, particularly, lor ex. 
ample. in its teratment ol Personal 


cualilic ations lor teaching. 
Students of education, and others 
who think they might become teach. 


study — the pamphlet. 


ers. should 


Teachers colleges and University 
schools of education elsewhere could 
prolil by Nlinnesota s pioneering jn 
this pamphlet. 


RR. Shannon 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Havakawa., 


Hare ourt, 


Lanquage in Ac 
Brace, 1041, 


lion. 


Havakawa’'s Lanquage in Action is 
such an astounding book that, al- 
though originally published as a text. 
Look for lreshman composition, it has 
Book-ol-the. 
Nlonth Club and was released as a 
dual selection in December. What 


does this hook have lor both students 


heen accepted by the 


and faculty that makes il worthy ol 
such selection / 

First. explains hnique ol 
applied linguistics and symbolic logic 
that helps one avoid endless argu. 
ment and actually aids in solving per- 
sonal problems better. Such aid al: 
lows one to avoid undue worry, men- 
tal stress. and possible insanity. [This 
method of thinking is what is called 
SEMANTICS. The most recent book 
devoted entirely to semantics is Hugh 
\Valpole’s Semantics. 

Second, Havyakawa’'s Lanquage in 


. 
‘\clion introduces one to the philoso- 


phy of the twentieth century, (GEN- 
SEMANTICS. which) was 
lirst introduced by Alfred Korzybski 
in 1933 in a book entitled Science and 
Santly. 


dillerent semantics (pure and 


Cjeneral semantics is much 
nol so simple.) The second is a mere 
study olf the problem ol conveying 
thought by means of verbal symbols: 
the 


whole philosophic system based upon 


lirst. general semantics, is a 
applying the methodology ol scientit- 
ic investigation to all human prob: 
lems, both individual and social. 


Korzvbski and Havakawa are both 
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to some extent disciples of Spengler. 
Thev are afraid that western culture 
and civilization are on the decline 
and that we will enter into a new 
Dark Ages ol barbarism unless we do 
something and do it soon to stem 
the crowing tide ot lascism. Ceneral 
cemantics ts the most violently anti- 
fascist medicine that anyone can 
find. Therelore, it should be read 
and disé ussed by all alert citizens in 
a democrac v—that is by all democrat 
ic citizens of a so-called democracy 
lt is best not to distrub the fascist 
minded. The longer they sleep the 
better oll we will all be. 


Since Hayakawas Lanquage in 
Action is the most simple and intelli 
sible primer of general semantics vel 
to appear, il should be on the required 
reading list ol all) patriotic Ameri 
cans. 

—rederick Sorensen 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Sterner. Alice P. A Course ol Study 
in Radio Appreciation. L-ducational 
and reational Ctuides. Ine.. 


lO41. 50 pp. 


This is a monograph written by 
Alice Sterner. Barringer 


School. Newark, New lersey, lor use 


high school classes. The 


pudlication consists of an introduc 
tion with a list of ten general obje 
tives ol radio listening and Iwenty 
two curriculum units in radio appre 
ciation. Each unit is composed ol: 
(1) aims: (2) methed: (5) listening 
ectivities: (4) non listening activiltes: 
and (3) content. The part entitled 
content is a summary of basic know! 
edge needed by the teacher in pre- 
paring the unit and is included be 
cause texts in this field are lew and 
olten difficult to secure. The mono 
siaph is made more appealing to the 
eve by the use of well-chosen photo 
graphs of broadcasts and radio per 
sonalities. 

This work is valuable in that. it 
represents a beginnig in a tield des 
lined to lunction more and more in 
the life of each individual. The 
author states that the units are not 
in linal or definitive lorm. The re- 


viewer believes the work will be of 
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oreat assistance’ to the classroom 


teacher by serving as a ouide upon 
which continued work in radio ap 
precialion May be based. Perhaps the 
best descriptive word for the momon 
eraph is “practical. 

—Clarence 1. Morgan 


Indiana State Veachers College 


Hildreth, Gertrude. The Child Mind 
in Evolution. King s Crown Press. 
159 pp. 


ln The Child Mind in Evolution 
Ir. Hildreth is following the recent 
trend child psychology ol stress- 
ino the importance ol the long-span 
cumulative studies of the individual 
child as the means ol arriving at an 
understanding of the natural srowth 
process. Notakle studies on individual 
series have been made, such as Lou- 
(1913) study of his little 


daughter s drawings and Helga Eng s 


s 


(1051) analysis ol the day-by-day 
drawings ol her neice. A lew vears 
avo Dr. Hildreth gained access to a 
series of over 8000 drawings made by 
Charles between the ages of two and 
eleven. From the psychologist's view- 
the drawings of Charles were 
unique because single theme— 
trains—dominated his pictures 
thorughout the series. 

Charles’ S000 drawings Ir. 
Hildreth chose 149 drawings that 
showed the most characteristic fea- 
tures at each age level. “Some chil- 
dren. SAYS Ir. Hildreth, “at a very 
early age develop a talent for draw- 
ing that prevails over all other inter- 
ests. Such children unwittingly eX- 
pose their minds to public view and 
in so doing make a large contribution 
to our knowledge of child develop- 
ment. According to Dr. Hildreth. 
Charles made the most srowth with- 
in the first flour drawing vears—ages 
two to live. His developmental trends 
in drawing seem to corroborate re- 
cent research on other phases of child 
development, which concludes that 
in: language. psvcho-motor skills. and 
development! all the fundamen 
tal controls in many basic skills have 


been achieved by the age of five or 


SIX. 


This book does make a signilicant 


contribution on the evolution of the 
child mind, but the author reflects 
a strong intellectual bias and a lim- 
ited sensitivity to art qualities in her 
analyses of Charles’ drawings. Dr. 
Hildreth seems to have discovered a 
child whose drawings were supple. 
mentary to his unusually strong sci- 
entilic interest. The artist-teacher 
though might have made a very dif- 
lerent selection from the 8000 draw- 
ings. Charles’ remarkable srowth in 
drawing between the ages of two and 
SIX IS a challenge all educators need 
to consider. 


—Nlildred MI. ¢ )sgood 


Indiana State Teachers College 


The Heart of the School. Henry _ 
Frick Educational Commission, 
Pittsburgh, 1942, 96 pp. 

The assembly period, recognized as 
Lheing the heart of the s« hool, has 
Leen made the subject ol intensive 
study for 16 years, in order to find 
the most ellective procedure for its 


operation as a potent power for stu- 


morale. The Pittsburg schools 


have had a unique opportunity, 
through a lund provided by a local 
philanthropist. to sponsor a more am- 
bitious program ol high-school as- 
semblies than has ever been reported 
hy an other school system. 

This report summarizes the exper- 
ience derived trom bringing 79 out- 
standing men and women belore more 
than a million and a half high-school 
auditors. [Three vital departments of 
ile were considered in assembly lec- 
tures and demonstrations: art. sci- 
ence, and service. together with the 
cultural appeal and value of each for 
modern vouth. The study presents a 
record, analysis, interpretation, and 
application of the elements and prin- 
ciples underlying a modern high- 
school assembly program. It suggests 
concrete methods by which the limit- 
less power latent in the hearts of 
vouth may be released, in worthy 
lorms of self-expression, for universal 
welfare. 

Perhaps the most interesting and 
valuable part of the study is the por- 
tion containing the comments of pu- 
pils themselves, in their own exact 


words, carelully selected, analyzed, 
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and interpreted. In fact, the subjective 
nature of the experiment, forbidding 
much more objective treatment, com- 
pels the selecting. analyzing, and in- 
terpreting of pupils statements as the 


major research technique. 


The Commission commends an ear- 
nest study of these records of the 
cultural experience of high-school pu- 
pils, not only to those who have anv 
responsibility for assembly programs, 
but also to all teachers. parents, and 
students who are interested in learn- 
ing, from absolutely reliable sources. 
exactly how present-day high-school 
pupils feel and think and act regard- 
ing some of the most vital cultural 
experiences ol life. 

Copies may be secured free upon 
application to the Commission. 
Caliver. Ambrose. Supervision of 
Education of Negroes as a Func 
tion of State Departments of Edu- 
cation. LU. S. Office of Education 
Bulletin. 1940. Number 6, Mono- 
graph Number 11. 


Ambrose Caliver. specialist in the 
education of Negroes, deals with the 
origin and_ historical development. 
functions, and activities of Negro ed 
160 of the 17 


States which have separale schools 


ucation supervision in 


for the Negro and white races. The 
States Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia. Kentucky, Louis- 
Maryland, Mississippi. lis- 
souri, North Oklahoma. 
South Tennessee, 


Virginia, West Virginia. 


are: 


jana, 
Carolina. 
Carolina. Texas, 

Dr. Caliver reports three main ob 
jectives of State supervisory programs 
lor Negroes: !—Improvement of in- 
struction, 2—Improvement of health. 
and 3—Vocational adjustment. His 
study describes in detail various types 
of supervisory activities to improve 


AX 7 
Negro education. 


Covert, Timon. Financing of Schools 
as a Function of State Departments 
of Education. U. S. Office of Edu- 

1040, Number 6. 


Monograph Number 3. 


cation Bulletin. 


Timon Covert. specialist in school 
finance, poses and answers the ques- 


tion. “What functions do agencies 
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o! the respective State governments 
have, and what services do the ol- 
ficials of those covernments render 
with respect to financing the public 
schools 7” 

This study examines such State 
school finance responsibilities as pre- 
paraltion, revision, and approval ol 
school budgets. apportionment ol 
State school moneys on various bases 
and for various purposes, salary 
schedules for teachers. pupil trans- 
portation, and tuition expense. II al- 
so discusses State teacher-retirement 
systems and auditing of local school 


Covert offers specilic suggestions for 


district financial transactions. 
improvement of State department of 


education S¢ hool finance services, 


Davis. Mary Weekday 
Classes in Religious Education. U 
S. Office of Education Bulletin. 


Present practices in releasing chil- 


Dabney. 


dren from public schools during 
school hours for weekday religious 
education are reviewed by the U.S. 
Office of Education in a new pub 
lication just issued. 

The 00-page repor! ol a study con- 
ducted by Mary Dabney Davis, U.S. 
Office of Education S pec ialist in Nur 
a 
the 


Religious 


sery-Kindergarten Primary 
the 


Council ol 


tion, with co-operation ol 
laternational 
I-ducation, answers many questions 
asked by parents, lea hers, school and 
pu lic ollicials. and character-build 
ing agencies regarding public school 
co-operation in religious education 
programs. 

Bess (joodykoontz. Assistant 
S. Commissioner of Education, points 
cut in the foreword olf the publica 
tion that most of these questions fall 
into two groups: “What are the pres 
releasing children 


ent practices in 


lor weekday religious education dur 
What 


hools. churches. and communities 


ing school hours? should 
do to provide religious education /— 
The bulletin by Dr. Davis answers 
the firs! question. “The second must 
be answered by communities them- 
selves as they decide what their total 
Dr. 


educational program shall be.” 


(Joodykoontz points out. 


“Within the limits of noOn-sectar- 
ian instruction, the school plays a real 
part in supplementing home and com- 
munity provisions lor religious edu- 
cation, says Davis. ~ Commun. 
ities, however, have ollered more than 
one solution to the problem. The 
study just completed,” she empha- 
sizes, “deals with but one program~ 
the provision ot weekday classes in 
religious education which are con- 
ducted on released shcool time lor 
public school pupils. 

Nearly 300 of all 


sizes in all parts of the country now 


communities 


release children from public schools 


during school hours tor religious edu- 
cation, the study reveals. Reports 
show 282 city school systems and 238 
schools in rural areas following this 
practice. Children in 1 of every 8 
town and city sé hool svstems are re- 
leased upon their parents. request, 
The probability ol such release is 
more remote for children” in rural 
areas. 

Reports lor the study were received 
Lom the chief State school officers 
of 40 States, the District of Colum- 
bia. the Islands and Territories, from 
nearly three-fourths of all town and 
city. school suerintendents in the 
L'nited States. and from about half 
of the superintendents el county 
schools. 

Among topics included in the U. 
S. Olfice ol Education publication 
are the initiation, organization, and 
administration of weekly classes, the 
number ol pupils attending clasces 
and school grades in which they are 
enrolled, methods ol providing teach- 
ers and supervisors, and the condi- 
tions under which credit is allowed 
lor high school oraduation. The bul- 
letin also presents a ranking of 38 
States according to the number ol 
s¢ hool svstems releasing public-school 
pupils lor weekday religious educa- 
tion classes. 

Copies ol the bulletin, “Weekly 
Classes in Religious Education, are 
available from the Superintendent of 


Washington, D. 


single copies 10 cents. 


Documents, 


Teachers College Journal 
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